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A NEW GENERATION OF 
MOUNT AIN WEAR _ 

We have re-written the design rules and reduced the weight without reducing the 
toughness required in the mountains. And as you have come to expect 
we have added unique features that increase function and comfort. 
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Gear for places you’d 


be... 


Melbourne 377 Little Bourke Street (03) 9670 3354 • Box Hill 
Lot 9 Princes Highway (051) 74 4877 • Hawthorn 654a Glenferrie 
(02) 9267 3822 • Katoomba 190 Katoomba Street (047) 82 5999 
• Factory Outlet—Parramatta 310 Church Street (02) 9893 7100 • 

Shop 3 Queensgate Centre, William Street (09) 335 1431 • 

• Brisbane 105 Albert Street (07) 3221 6756 • Fortitude Valley 224 Barry Parade (07) 3216 0462 and 148 Wickham 
Street (07) 3216 1866 • Adelaide 203 Rundle Street (08) 8232 0690 • Hobart 74 Elizabeth Street (03) 6234 3900 
• Web Site http://www.mountaindesign.com.au 


Road (03) 9899 1900 
(03) 9818 0188* Sydney 499 Kent Street 
595-597 Kingsway (02) 9542 7077 
862 Hay Street (09) 322 4774 • Fremantle 
Street, Braddon (06) 247 7488 
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Series 1000 



Designed and developed for activities 
in the outdoors of New Zealand and 
Australia 

Colours: 

| Navy/Grape | Green/Grape 



kHl.ni SEW Emil 

Elasticised lid 
Side water-bottle pockets 
Ice-axe loop and lash-tab 
Stretch-cord for extra equipment 
Draw-cord storm throat 
Front pocket 

Padded-harness back with 
anatomically shaped shoulder-pads 


Front-panel opening protected by 
weather flap 

Side water-bottle pockets 
Ice-axe loop and lash-tab 
Stretch-cord for extra equipment 
Front pocket 

Padded-harness back with 
anatomically shaped shoulder-pads 
with tension harness 
420 denier nylon 



Top loading with draw-cord storm throat 

AHS harness system 

Draw-cord storm throat 

Elasticised lid 

Dual ice-axe loops 

Side and base compression-straps 

Under-lid map pocket 

Roomy top-lid pocket 

Gusseted front pocket 

Sleeping-mat straps 

Double-layer base 

Attached Harness Guide 




Padded-harness back with 
anatomically shaped shoulder-pads 
Contoured hip-belt 

Top loading with draw-cord storm throat 

Elasticised lid 

Dual ice-axe loops 

Stretch-cord for extra equipment 

Sleeping-mat straps 

Side water-bottle pockets 

Side compression-straps 

Gusseted front pocket 

Roomy top-lid pocket 



Top- and front-panel loading vi 
draw-cord storm throat 
AHS harness system with harr 
cover 

Separate sleeping-bag access 
unzippable divider 
Dual ice-axe loops 
Zip-off day pack 
Side carry-handle 
Side and base compression-st 
Under-lid map pocket 
Roomy top-lid pocket 
Detachable shoulder-strap witl 
Attached Harness Guide 



BEEBEBlEiB 

Zip-off day pack 

AHS harness system with harr 

cover 

Panel-opening main compartn 
Separate sleeping-bag 
compartment 

Shoulder-strap with protector 
Top and side handles for 
suitcase-style carrying 
Top and side lash-tabs for atta 
extra equipment 
Side and base compression-st 
Internal mesh-pockets and 
partitions 

Unzippable internal divider 

Attached Harness Guide 


80L/90L Twin Compartment 
[Tramping Pack - 5415/5417 


Top loading with draw-cord storm throat 

AHS harness system 

Elasticised lid 

Dual ice-axe loops 

Side and base compression-straps 

Under-lid map pocket 

Roomy top-lid pocket 

Expandable front pocket 

Sleeping-mat straps 

Double-layer base 

Separate sleeping-bag compartment 
Unzippable internal divider 

Attached Harness Guide 
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Flight Group Limited 

Head Office Sydney Brisbane Melbourne Western Australia 

(02) 9667 4878 (02) 9310 5999 (075) 3576 0552 (03) 9375 3325 (09) 322 4076 

















editorial 


bout turn 


Australia's new government shows its 
true colours on the environment 


/ ulled by more than a decade of 'non¬ 
conservative' government, conservationists 
have been caught off guard by the speed of 
the Federal Coalition Government's moves 
to stall, and reverse, the halting environ¬ 
mental progress of the last ten years or so. 
But complacency quickly gave way to dis¬ 
belief-then to horror—as the extent of the 
proposed damage became apparent. 

The new government has made it clear 
that in areas of social security economics 
now holds sway and apparently this applies 
to the environment as well. Under the new 
order it's strictly dollars before trees (or, for 
that matter, before the landscape and 
seascape). 

In their public pronouncements spokesmen 
for the government have declared that 
environmental niceties are not to be allowed 
to stand in the way of the 'economic 
imperative' of earning dollars, particularly 
export dollars. Even public land previously 
protected in National Parks or by its 
proximity to World Heritage Areas seems to 
be considered fair game for heavy-handed 
developments under the new order. 

Nowhere can the impact of this new 
order be more readily perceived than in the 
field of forest management. The new, 
greatly increased, export wood-chip quotas 
announced in July have left environmentalists 
aghast. Not surprisingly, they see the quotas 
as representing 'open slather' on Australia's 
remaining native forests. The government 
and the timber industry have tried to 
represent the increase as simply mopping 
up off-cuts from the primary activity of saw- 
log production that would otherwise go to 
waste on the forest floor. This misleading 
'justification' ignores the question: Why is 


such an enormous volume of 'saw-log off- 
cuts' available? The answer, of course, is 
that the vast majority of logging is for 
wood-chipping, and not for saw-logs as the 
government and timber industry spend 
millions of dollars trying to convince us is 
the case. Saw-logs are a by-product of wood¬ 
chipping, not vice versa. The new quotas 
allow 100 per cent of private plantations to 
be used for wood-chips, a figure which 
gives some indication of the significance of 
wood-chips and, considering that there are 
millions of hectares of plantations in 
Australia, an idea of the impact such a 
decision will have on the environment. 

Nor is the situation with regard to mining 
more encouraging. The government has 
approved a doubling of the size of South 
Australia's Olympic Dam uranium and 
copper mine which for years has been 
accused by conservationists of releasing 
radioactive waste water into the local 
water-system. The government was keen to 
legislate to ensure that the Century Zinc 
mine proposed for Aboriginal land in 
Queensland's Gulf Country goes ahead. 
And government spokesmen have been 
making 'positive noises' about the 
possibility of approving a uranium mine at 
Jabiluka, in a 'mining reserve' surrounded 
by the Northern Territory's Kakadu 
National Park. 

Finally, the government has announced 
that it is favourably considering the 
approval of a substantial proposed coastal 
resort on Queensland's Hinchinbrook 
Channel, which the previous government 
disallowed on environmental grounds. 

The Port Arthur massacre has shown that, 
given sufficient community concern, the 


Join a Viinning T earn 


An opportunity has arisen to join the Wild team. We 
seek someone to take responsibility for dealing with 
Wild's and Rock s advertisers and specialist outdoors 
shops stocking our magazines and other products. This 
is a permanent, full-time sales position based in the 
Melbourne suburb of South Yarra. 

The successful applicant should have proven sales 
ability, good personal and written communications skills, 
strong and relevant administrative experience, computer 
literacy, and be active in at least one of the rucksack 
sports (preferably induding bushwalking). Motivation, 
energy, commitment to excellence and a willingness to 


work hard are also essential, as is the highest personal 
integrity. 

Wild and Rock have dominated their respective 
fields for more than 15 years and have loyal, commit¬ 
ted, and growing customer bases that are the envy of 
the industry. This demanding and rewarding position 
entails some travel and offers superior remuneration 
and conditions. 

Hand-written applications, accompanied by a typed 
cv, should be sent to Richard Home, Manager, Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181, at 
the earliest possible date. 


new Federal Government is able to make 
tough decisions and—so far at least—stand 
by them despite the predictable opposition 
by hard-line reactionaries. (As lobbyists— 
including those for the timber industry—are 
apt to do, this group has sought to confuse 
the public, in this case by ignoring the 
question of individual responsibility for the 
common good and by claiming that 
fundamental human rights are being 
threatened. It further seeks to bamboozle 
the public into believing that all weapons 
ownership is at stake in the proposed 
legislation.) Most Australians clearly support 
the government in its endeavour to rid 
Australia of the substantial numbers of 
powerful weapons in circulation. While 
respect for human life is the motivation 
behind this quest and the far-reaching 
support for it, its environmental aspect, too, 
is important. The proliferation of the sort of 
weapons the government now seeks to 
restrict and control has undoubtedly had a 
major impact on native animal populations. 

We should not wait for an 'environmental 
Port Arthur' to bring the government to its 
senses concerning our natural heritage. We 
should tell it now, using every means at our 
disposal, that Australia can not afford a 
return to a colonial, cargo-cult mentality 
towards the landscape. 


VJ 


The winner of the third Wild Article of the 
Year Award, of $750, chosen from articles 
appearing in nos 58-61, inclusive, is Row- 
han Marshall for his article 'Inca Gold' pub¬ 
lished in Wild no 59. 

Richard Horne has joined us as Manager 
of Wild Publications, a new position. Rich¬ 
ard brings with him considerable ex¬ 
perience of magazine publishing and 
small-business management. We look 
forward to the improvements in 
our mode of operation which ^ 

we expect to result from wad is 

this most important printed on 

appointment. O Monza paper 

Chris Baxter wh,ch ,s made of 

35 per cent pre- 
consumer waste and 15 
per cent post-consumer waste 
-)(V’ that has been recycled and oxygen 
bleached. The cover has a water-based 
.qV varnish (not an environmentally detrimental 
UV or plastic finish). We recycle the film used 
in the printing process. Wild staff run an 
^ environmentally aware office. Waste paper is 
recycled, printer ribbons are re-inked and waste is kept 
to an absolute minimum. We invite your comments and 
recommendations; please contact the Managing Editor. 










Clip with 

( M) 

Key-Lock! 



Don't Get 
Hooked. 

★ No hooks 

★ No sharp edges 

★ UIAA approved 

Kong Key-Lock ’biners won’t 
catch on your rope or slings. 
The revolutionary, patented 
closure system allows free and 
easy clipping. Focus on your 
moves and not on problems... 
climb with Key-Lock! 



SECURITY 



Fly with confidence. 
What price security? 
Edelrid—The Rope 
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rack attack 


Tasmanian walking permits on the way 


A fine line-up 

Following the launch of the Walking the Fine 
Line video in Hobart on World Environment 
Day, plans are moving ahead for the 
introduction of a walking-permit system for 
overnight walks in Tasmania's World Herit¬ 
age Area from the summer of 1997-98. The 
launch was attended by many prominent 
members of the outdoors community in¬ 
cluding veteran Tasmanian bushwalker Jessie 
Luckman. The video outlines the state of 
crack management in Tasmania and the 
oroposed solutions to the increasing prob- 
ems of 'people pressure'. 

A draft report on the intended permit 
system was released on 1 July; the issues 
canvassed in it were thoroughly presented in 
Iracey Diggins's article 'Walking the Fine 
-ine' in Wild no 59. Copies of the report are 
ivailable by phoning the Track Team at the 
rasmanian Parks & Wildlife Service on (03) 
3233 2005, or email: tracks@delm.tas.gov.au. 
fou can see this and other PWS infor- 
nation at the PWS internet home page at: 
ittp:\\ www.parks.tas.gov.au. 

Robyn Brake 


Twenty years at the barricades 

Tie Wilderness Society (formerly the 
rasmanian Wilderness Society) celebrated its 
-Oth anniversary on 22 August. The 
mvironmental organisation, which was 
ormed in Hobart in 1976 in the wake of the 
Irowning of Lake Pedder by a hydroelectric 
lam's reservoir, has participated in many of 
he nation's most important conservation 
tattles including the fight to save the 
ranklin River in the early 1980s and the 
ontinuing war against the wood-chipping of 
lative forests. Wild is proud to have 
upported the Wilderness Society during the 
ist 15 years; a major article recording the 
ociety's history begins on page 44 of this 
;sue. 


Tasmanian bushwalking pioneer Jessie 
Luckman launching the Walking the Fine Line 
video. Graeme Harrington 


orienteering, Scouts, Guides, canoeing and 
others) and international organisations; 
meeting dates for, and members of, national 
committees; minutes of those meetings; club 
constitutions and codes of ethics; information 
on the awareness and acceptance of risks; a 
'what's new?' section; details of training 
courses and tips on how to make contribu¬ 
tions to the page. A discussion forum is also 
planned. 

The address of the new page is: 
http://www.fastlink.com.au/subscrib/ 
bushwalking/index.html. 


from around Australia in four significant : : 
wilderness adventures including a 75 
kilometre traverse of the Croajingolong )mj 
N ational Park on the eastern Victorian coast, 
a 50 kilometre circuit in the Victorian sec- •% # 3 
tion of the Alpine National Park, a descent 
of the Thompson River in Gippsland and a 
140 kilometre endurance trek through the r 
Strzelecki Desert in outback NSW and *•%? 
Queensland. 

Organisers of the project, which follows o 0 q 0 g? ; 
similar, successful programmes, are seeking °®4;c 
funds from businesses and the community 
for equipment and other necessities. Any- 'AJ 
one who wishes to help the Windana Soci¬ 
ety is welcome to write to PO Box 372, St 
Kilda, Vic 3182; phone (03) 9529 7955; fax , V/1 
(03) 9521 3581. 


Walking the World Wide Web 

)n 27 June the official Australian Bush¬ 
walking Web home page was placed on the 
iternet for the benefit of all Australian 
ushwalking clubs and walkers. This national 
ome page contains a great deal of general 
lformation including information for begin- 
ers or overseas visitors; what to expect on 
our first walk; a list of recommended 
ooks; information on clothing, equipment 
nd food; forms; national insurance scheme 
etails; wilderness rescue; safety; links to 
ther national associations (caving, cycling, 


• Bush skills offer lifeline 

The Windana Society, a drug-abuse rehab¬ 
ilitation and prevention group established in 
1984 to help young people with drug 
addictions to kick their habit and gain a toe¬ 
hold in society, is to use a 56-day wilder¬ 
ness/therapy programme to build leader¬ 
ship- and self-confidence skills among a 
group of disadvantaged people. The pro¬ 
gramme, timed to lead up to the Australian 
Therapeutic Communities Association's an¬ 
nual conference in October-November, will 
involve ten people with a drug addiction 


• Corrections and amplifications 

Wild no 60: The RRP of the fully Gore-Tex 
One Planet Hollow Log bivvy-bag listed in 
the table on page 95 should have been 
$400. Wild no 61: The Editorial identified 
Wild no 61, at 128 pages, as one of our 
biggest issues yet. In fact, the truth is bigger 
still— Wild no 61 contained 132 pages! The 
High 'n Wild advertisement on page 25 
should have included the words 'The Abseil 
Experience' (not 'The Abseil'). The photo¬ 
graphs accompanying Peter Stockton's 
article 'Negotiating the Border Guard' were 
















The ERGONOMIC 
Design Story 

(Patent Application Number PM8830) 

Roman ‘Ergonomic’ design has more fully than 
ever before matched sleeping bags to human 
requirements. Another world first for ‘ROMAN’. 

The two areas where people feel the 
cold most are their feet and shoulders. 

We have provided a double layer of insulation at the 
shoulders of the hooded bags and for greater comfort have 
further widened the shoulders. 


COMPRESSIOl 
Carry Ba 


Uniquely designed extra 
strong compression bags 
make for even more 
compact storage and 
is supplied with 
Roman Sleeping 
Bags. 


Lite Tn 
I9rrp w ith hoc 


For greater thermal efficiency at the foot of the bag we have 
added an extra 30% fill. In addition to adding extra 
insulation the bags have been slightly tapered, which leaves 
plenty of space for the legs to move freely while removing 
all excess airspace. 

The drawcord hood too has also been shaped to increase 
both it’s thermal efficiency and comfort. 

The INSIDE Stoiy - 
33% Extra Fibres - 
No extra weight! 


Temperature: 0 ; Size: Generous Adult; Design: Ergonomic; 
Total Weight: 1.20kg ±; fill: Quallofil®7 and Thermolite® 



Temperature: -3°; Size: Generous Adult; Design: Ergonomic; 
Total Weight: 1.50kg ±; Fill: Quallofil® 7 and Thermolite® 


The FIBRE Story 

ROMAN has blended various thickness fibres together to 
maximise their most important qualities: Loft and 
Resilience, Weight and Temperature Control. In other 
words, ROMAN has created the recipe for the perfect fill. 
All ROMAN Australian made sleeping bags contain 
Enhanced Insulation Differential Denier Fibre Blends* 
which gives better loft, resilience, insulation and 
compactability. This cannot be obtained by using individual 
denier fibres by themselves. 




Ail TREK Sleeping Bags come 
with new patented cordless 
neck muff collar for greater 
warmth and comfort. 

All Treks also available in 
“Extra Long”. 


Super Tn 
$I59rrp with hoi 

-10°; Size: Generous Adult; Design: Ergonomic 
Weight: 1.75kg ± ; fill: Quallofil® 7, Thermolite®, Microfibi 















:aken by Bruce Stoff, whose images first 
appeared in the spring 1981 issue of Wild 
!no 2)! Mt Twynam was misspelled in the 
:aption on page 65. Will Steffen wrote the 
rrack Notes—Easier Walking (page 82). The 
\dventure Designs Earthmats listed in the 
able on page 99 are made in China, not 


Information about rucksack-sports events for 
publication in this department should be sent to 
the Editor, Wild, POBox 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 


October 

5-7 Advanced sea kayak NSW (064)94 1366 
proficiency 
assessment C 

7- 13 Canoe Polo world SA (03) 9314 3887 

championships C 

8- 11 Snow & Outdoor ACT (03)9842 1206 

Trade Show (trade only) 

12 Proficiency training/ NSW (044) 6S 1089 
rolling clinic C 

12-13 VCC beginners' and Vic (03) 9428 5298 
lead-climbing course 
(week one) RC 


13 Proficiency NSW (044) 65 1089 

assessment C 


Advanced white-water Vic (03) 9459 4277 
skills workshop C 

19 White-water Vic (03) 9459 4277 

instructor assessment C 


26 12-hourR 
Spring 12-hour R 
12-hour R 
26-27 Basic skills 

instructor training C 
24-hour champion¬ 
ships (Nowendod R 
VCC beginners' and 
lead-climbing course 
(week two) RC 


SA (08) 8294 4758 
Vic (03) 9890 4352 
WA (09) 275 4734 
NSW (02) 9344 0332 

NSW (02) 9874 0226 
Vic (03) 9428 5298 


2 Basic skills Vic (03)9459 4277 

instruction intake C 

9 Introductory canoe/ Vic (03)9459 4277 
kayak course C 

9-10 VCC beginners'and Vic (03)9428 5298 
lead-climbing course 
(week three) RC 

16 12-hour R ACT (06)248 7142 

Basic skills Vic (03)9459 4277 

instructor assessment C 

17 Metrogaine R Qld (07) 3369 1641 

Basic skills canoe/ NSW (02) 9660 4597 
kayak course C 

18 Introductory canoe/ Vic (03)9459 4277 
kayak course C 

23 12-hour R Tas (03)6223 8620 

23- 24 24-hour champion- Vic (03) 9890 4352 

ships (20th anniversary) R 

24 Socialgaine 6-hour R NSW (02) 9874 0226 

24- 25 Introductory NSW (064) 52 3826 

sea kayak course C 

30- Canoe polo NSW (02) 9660 4597 

1 Dec championships C 


1 JLW Challenge M Vic (045) 76 1668 
Proficiency testing C Vic (03)9459 4277 
7 life. Be In It Vic (03)9459 4277 

introductory sea 
kayak course C 

14 Introductory canoe/ Vic (03)9459 4277 
kayak course C 


14-15 Instructor training/ 


NSW (044) 65 1089 


27-31 Red Cross Vic (03) 9685 9837 

Murray Marathon C 


3 bushwalking C canoeing M 



Australia. The headlamp which is pictured 
on page 103 is the Silva LP (not 'halogen'); 
the reference in the text on the same page 
to the features of the 363-1 also applies to 
the LP. 


NEW SOUTH WAI 


• Perisher thoughts 

In May the National Parks & Wildlife Service 
released a plan for the management of cross¬ 
country skiing in the Smiggins-Charlotte 
Pass region which includes the popular 
Perisher resort. The plan discusses the 
management options for cross-country trails 
within the area leased to the owners of the 
Perisher Blue resort, introduces a new 
zoning- and track-category system for new 


Above, skiers on one of the highly groomed 
trails at Perisher, New South Wales. Glenn 
Tempest. Right, well-respected Australian 
mountain- and sports doctor, John Sutton, 
who died in February. Sutton collection 


and existing trails and investigates the 
need for new facilities—possibly including 
the extension of the Nordic shelter—and 
the means to fund them. 

The Kosciusko Cross Country Skiers, a 
committee of cross-country enthusiasts 
representing the interests of cross¬ 
country skiers in the area, welcomed the 
report as 'generally very good'. Unan¬ 
swered questions, however, include the 
source of funding for some of\he 
suggested grooming and maintenance, 
and improvement of signs. Although 
ten per cent of visitors in a 1993 
survey listed cross-country skiing as 
their primary reason for visiting the 
resort (and recent comparable polls 
in Victoria put the numbers of cross¬ 
country skiers at 20 per cent of all 
ski field visitors), less than five per 
cent of Perisher gate money is spent 
on grooming cross-country trails. 

The report recommends a gradual 
reduction in funding for such 
activities, with the balance re¬ 


quired to come from the introduction of trail 
fees, possibly as early as 1998. 

• Permit possibility 

Local rangers are considering introducing 
walking permits for the Croajingolong National 
Park (Victoria) and adjacent Nadgee Nature 
Reserve (NSW), possibly as early as this 
summer. The joint approach will ensure that 
walkers intending to cross from one State to 
another need only apply for a single permit. 
If you wish to walk in these parks this 
summer, phone either the Cann River (10511 
58 6351) or Mallacoota (10511 58 0219) 
information centres or write to the NSW 
National Parks & Wildlife Service, PO Box 
656, Merimbula, NSW 2548. 
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HIGH 

ADVENTURE 


ABSEILING 

Beginners’ abseiling trips with the original Blue Mountains climbing and abseiling school! 
Let Australia’s most experienced instructing team introduce you to the world of high adventure! 
Beginners’ Abseiling Courses run 9 am to 5 pm every day of the year! Cost: $79 
OTHER ABSEILING COURSES AND TOURS 
Advanced Courses, Rescue Courses, Certified Leaders’ Courses, Three Sisters 
Abseiling Expeditions, Canyoning Courses and Guided Tours. 

ROCKCLIMBING 

Rockclimbing courses to suit all levels of experience from novice to advanced! 

Rock courses and guided climbs run all year round! 

MOUNTAINEERING 


ASM offers the finest ice-climbing and 
mountaineering courses available in Australia. 
Call us for the 1996 Winter Programme. 

ASM Himalayan Three Peaks Expedition 
1996. Departs September—THE ULTIMATE 
HIMALAYAN EXPEDITION! Contact our 
office for details! 


AUSTRALIAN 
SCHOOL OF 
MOUNTAINEERING 

THE LEADING MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1981 


COME AND 
JOIN THE 
EXPERTS 

From the Blue Mountains 
to the Himalayas, climb 
with Australia’s leading 
professional climbing 
guides and instructors. 
WRITE OR CALL FOR 
OUR FREE COLOUR 
BROCHURE 
AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
OF MOUNTAINEERING 
182 Katoomba Street, 
Katoomba, NSW 2780 
Phone (047) 82 2014 
Fax (047) 82 5787 
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Rucksacks, Tents 
Sleeping-bags 
Clothing 

Ruggedness, Value 
and Canny Design 

For stockists or trade enquiries 
contact Ansco Pty Ltd 
Phone: 1800 333 645 
Fax: (03) 9471 1600 



• Doctor dies 

The well-respected Australian mountain- 
and sports doctor, John Sutton, died in late 
February. Sutton is recognised as having 
made a major contribution to the study of 
the dangers of hypothermia among 
endurance athletes. However, he is probably 
best known in outdoors circles for his 
ground-breaking work on altitude sickness 
and hypoxia—research which has proved 
crucial to the health and survival of many 
high-altitude mountaineers. Edmund Hillary, 
one of the first pair to reach the summit of 
Mt Everest, delivered a eulogy for his fellow 
mountaineer at a commemorative service 
held in Sydney for Sutton shortly after his 
death. The University of Sydney announced 
in June that it would be establishing a Chair 
of Exercise and Sport Science in Sutton's 
memory. 


VICTORIA 


• No summer fees 

An Alpine Resorts Commission proposal to 
charge summer entry fees for alpine resorts 
has been put on hold. The plan would have 
resulted in bushwalkers wishing to leave 
their cars on ARC land while walking to 
such popular destinations as Mts Loch and 
Feathertop paying $6.50 a day for the privil¬ 
ege. Although summer fees for alpine resorts 


have not been ruled out entirely, they will 
not be charged this summer. 

• A dog's life 

A man was fined $1000 earlier this year 
after assaulting a mountain cattleman at 
Moroka Hut near Briagolong in April 1995. 
The man, one of two deer hunters staying in 
the hut, allegedly abused and assaulted the 
cattleman who had arrived at the hut in 
order to join a High Country muster the 
next day. The dispute is believed to have 
been over the presence of the cattleman's 
working dogs, which are exempt from a law 
prohibiting dogs in National Parks. 

EmsmHHfev 

• Underground organisations 

The Southern Caving Society and the 
Tasmanian Cave and Karst Research Group 
have amalgamated with the Tasmanian 
Cavemeering Club to become the Southern 
Tasmanian Cavemeers. The new club will 
come into being on 18 November, following 
the 50th anniversary celebrations of the 
TCC to be held at Maydena. ® 

Stephen Bunton 

Readers' contributions to this department, including colour 
slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be printed. Send them to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 


round tasmania 


Hobart bushwalker, Charlie 
Bourke, has completed a solo 
walk round Tasmania with the purpose of 
raising awareness of the plight of refugees around 
the world and as a tribute to the contributions of refugees to the 
present character of Australia. He began the walk on New Year"s Day 
and completed it on IS April (this included 28 days of rest and relaxation 
along the way). 

Travelling clockwise, Bourke began the walk by taking the road from 
Hobart to Cockle Creek. He then took the South Coast Track to Melaleuca and the 
Old Port Davey Track to Lost World Plateau. From here it was cross-country to Port 
Davey and up the coast to Strahan, the Pieman River and Cape Grim. Northern 
Tasmania was traversed mainly by road to Great Musselroe Bay, taking in parts 
of the Rocky Cape and Asbestos Range National Parks. Then it was down the 
coast to St Helens, by road to Bicheno and along the coast to Coles Bay. It 
was necessary to take the road south to Orford before coasting it to 
Marion Bay and Dunalley. The finish was mainly by road to Seven Mile 
Beach and Hobart 

Bourke reported to Wild that a gratifying feature of the trip was 
the hospitality and helpfulness of those he met along the way. An 
opportune meal on a west-coast fishing boat became shelter from 
a gale that blasted and flooded much of Tasmania; many people 
offered meals, showers and accommodation- 
all this was greatly appreciated. One of the 
'hardest' aspects of the walk was the need 
to refuse the many offers of a lift from 
passing vehicles, but an occasional lift for his 
rucksack was allowed by Bourke's self- 
imposed 'rules'. 

Next summer Bourke intends to 
return to the most physically difficult 
section of his trip—High Rocky Point 
to Point Hibbs—to determine a 
better route than the 
one he took earlier this 

Route taken . | 
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unrivalled durable waterprooi periormance in extreme 
wet weathers. How, more than 20 years later, nothin 
has charged. 

clothing is ior high aerobic outdoor 
sports. It gives you protection dram the wind and light 
rain and it’s also our most breathable xabric . So you 
can keep on training no matter what the weather. 

^^^SSS^^othirg means warmth with less bulk. 
It is more than twice as warm as ordinary ileece in 
cold wind... so keepirg warm doesn’t involve wearing 
hall your wardrobe. 

^SW B^j^8fc)ric gives you reliable insulation in 
seriously cold weather, day and night. kryLoit xabric 
is designed specixically to enhance the periormance 
oi insulated clothing and sleeping bags - 



GORE HIGH PERFORMANCE FABRICS 

'The legal option 

FREE-PHONE: AUST: 1800 226 703 NZ: 0800 107 107 


Gore-Tex, Guaranteed To Keep You Dry, Aetivent WindStopper and DryLoft and the logo designs are registered trademarks of WLGore & 





Introducing the 1996 
outdoor adventure 
range from Fairydown. 


Check the full range out now, at your nearest Fairydown Dealer 



r*Fairydown 


A total revolution in lightweight sleeping- 
bags. Maximum thermal efficiency for its 
weight and size. Just the business for 
emergency biwies, mountain bikers - any 
situation where every gram counts and 
warmth is essential. 

f Please send me a free copy of 
l the latest Fairydown catalogue 

Complete and mail to: 

I Fairydown, PO Box 6167, Silverwater, NSW 2128 
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Superlite 


Gondwan 

Fully versatile, the 
Gondwana is a gre; 
trekking pack that 
converts to a front¬ 
opening suitcase in 
your hotel room. 
Top design and an 
adjustable harness 
ensure a really 
comfortable carry 
over any continent. 
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green pages 



oiling back 
the years ••• 


Federal Government takes a trip down the time tunnel 


• Chipping or hacking? 

The worst fears of conservationists about 
the attitude of the recently elected 
Coalition Federal Government to the 
environment appear to have been realised 
in recent months. 

The greatest blow came in July with the 
announcement that wood-chip export 
quotas would be increased by one million 
tonnes a year and that restrictions on the 
logging of 'degraded' forest on private land 
would be removed. The decision angered 
the Wilderness Society and the Aus¬ 
tralian Conservation Foundation; both 
groups voiced strong regret at having 
given tacit support to the Coalition 
during pre-election 'horse-trading' earl¬ 
ier in the year. Raising the quotas 
would have the certain result that 
more native forest than ever before is 
destined for export as wood-chips. 

The announcement was accompanied 
by a propaganda barrage from both 
the government and the wood-chipping 
industry claiming that the decision 
merely allowed 'waste wood' produced 
by saw-log operations to be put to 
good use. In fact, native forests are a 
poor source for saw-logs and for more 
than a decade there has been evidence 
that only massive government subsid¬ 
isation and money earned from export 
wood-chips make such logging profit¬ 
able. Recent studies in Victoria's East 
Gippsland by the Department of Nat¬ 
ural Resources & Environment, the so- 
called industry 'supervisor', showed that the 
downgrading of saw-logs for wood-chipping 
is routine—and goes largely unchecked—as 
these logs are worth more as wood-chips 
than as building material. 

Statements by the Democrat/Green-con- 
trolled Senate that it would block the higher 
quotas were countered with a government 
threat to allow pre-1995 level 'open slather' 
for wood-chip companies unless it had its 
way. 

The conservation movement vowed to 
fight the decision. To join that fight, see 
Action Box item 1. 

The second great leap backwards came 
with the announcement that the Olympic 
Dam uranium and copper mine in South 
Australia will be allowed to expand its 
operations. The mine's owner, Western 
Mining, has recently been fighting a 
rearguard action over accusations that 
radioactive waste water has spilled from the 


mine's tailings dams into wilderness river 
systems. Fears are also held for the impact 
of an expansion of the mine on the 
groundwaters of the Great Artesian Basin, 
which conservationists believe have already 
been affected by Olympic Dam. 

This dramatic expansion of Australia's 
uranium industry came as the Federal 
Government continued to make supportive 
noises about granting permission for a new 
uranium mine at Jabiluka within the 
Kakadu World Heritage Area. 


• Australia abandons 'green image' 

Australia has led a push by a handful of 
fossil-fuel producing nations to water down 
international action to cut the emission of 
the greenhouse gases which are changing 
the world's climate. At an international 
greenhouse conference in Geneva in July 
the Australian delegation supported coun¬ 
tries such as Kuwait and Saudi Arabia in 
opposing moves to set binding targets for 
greenhouse reductions. This drew the ire of 
other nations and international environ¬ 
mental organisations alike; one of the latter 
described Australia's stance as 'the worst in 
the English-speaking world'. Even the USA, a 
long-time opponent of fixed targets, changed 
its position after widespread condemnation. 
Australia was almost alone in questioning 
the scientific validity of greenhouse climate 
change. 

A United Nations conference recently 
concluded that without urgent action tens— 


if not hundreds—of millions of preventable 
deaths would occur next century from an 
increase in severe weather, crop failure 
and the spread of tropical diseases such as 
malaria beyond traditional ranges, all a 
product of human-induced global warming. 
Soon after the release of the UN report, 
the Australian Medical Association issued 
an unprecedented joint statement with 
Greenpeace calling for more action by the 
Australian and overseas governments to 
halt the rise in world temperatures. 


• This is your chairman speaking 

Australian paper manufacturer Amcor 
Limited, which has recently seen a steady 
decline in its share price, has been targeted 
by the Wilderness Society for demonstra¬ 
tions and other action. The society opposes 
Amcor's use of public forests in north¬ 
western Tasmania, and in Victoria's Central 
Highlands and (through a partly-owned 
subsidiary) Otway Ranges when, according 
to the society, Amcor has sufficient planta¬ 
tion resources to meet its needs. While 
reiterating its support for plantations as 
representing the future for paper and tim¬ 
ber production, the society has also ob¬ 
jected to a planning proposal by Amcor for 
clearing native forest in a number of parts 
of Gippsland, Victoria, in order to establish 
plantations. 

In May Amcor's chairman took the step 
of writing to its shareholders in an attempt 
to justify the company's environmental 
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Is it lightweight? Easy to set up? Free-standing? Does it have a 
full-coverage fly? Will it still work after years of use? Is it easy 
to pack? Will it keep you dry? Is the fabric UV-resistant? Is 
the tent sturdy in the wind? Is it well ventilated? Is it guaranteed? 
Most importantly, what do serious bushwalkers say? 



TIMBERLINE 2 & 4 


EQUINOX 4 & 6 


Like every Eureka! tent, the new Summit answers your questions 
with long-lasting performance. That’s why more people buy 
Eureka! than any other brand. And that’s why Eureka! tents are 
worth the investment. For your nearest dealer and free brochure, 
ring (02) 748 0199. 

Eureka! 

No Question About It! 

See your local dealer now! 


ACT: BELCONNEN CAMPING WORLD - BELCONNEN. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - BRADDON. JURKIEWICZ 
ADVENTURE SPORTS - FYSHWICK. PADDY PALLIN - BRADDON. SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - BRADDON. 


NSW: ADVENTURE SHOP - NEUTRAL BAY, SYDNEY. ALPSPORT - WEST RYDE. ARMIDALE OUTDOORS - 
ARMIDALE. BLUE DINGO - BROOKVALE. BUNYIPS CAMPSITE - LISMORE. BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT - 
WOLLONGONG. CAMPING WORLD - LEUMEAH. CANOE & CAMPING - GLADESVILLE. COAST CAMPING 
CENTRE - BROADMEADOW. EASTWOOD CAMPING CENTRE - EASTWOOD. GETAWAY DISPOSALS - 
PENRITH. GLENBROOK OUTDOORS - GLENBROOK. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - SYDNEY, MIRANDA, PARRAMATTA, 
KATOOMBA. MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT - SYDNEY, CHATSWOOD, ADAMSTOWN. NEW ADVENTURE 
CENTRE - ORANGE. ON ROPE - MORTDALE. COFFS HARBOUR CAMPING WORLD - COFFS HARBOUR. 
CROWE’S CAMPING WORLD - INVERELL. PADDY PALLIN - SYDNEY, JINDABYNE. MIRANDA. 

PORT OUTDOORS - PORT MACQUARIE. ROCKCRAFT - KATOOMBA. SNOWGUM - CHATSWOOD, 
HURSTVILLE, NEWCASTLE, PARRAMATTA, WAGGA WAGGA. SOUTHERN CROSS EQUIPMENT - SYDNEY, 
CHATSWOOD, HORNSBY. TAREE LEISURE & CAMPING - TAREE. THE OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE - 

NORTHERN TERRITORY: n.t. general store - darwin. snowgum - darwin. 
QUEENSLAND: adventure camping equipment - townsville. adventure equipment - cairns 

GREAT ESCAPE - COOPERS PLAINS. CAMPING GALORE - HERMIT PARK. COUNTRY CAMPING - 
MAROOCHYDORE. WOOLLOONGABBA CAMPING WORLD - WOOLLOONGABBA. CAMPCO’S CAMPING WORL 
- ROCKHAMPTON. CAIRNS CAMPING WORLD - CAIRNS. CALOUNDRA CAMPING - CALOUNDRA. DIRECT 
OUTDOOR - BRISBANE. ITS EXTREME - CAIRNS. POWERS CAMPING WORLD - TOOWOOMBA. HOOPERS 
FISHING & CAMPING - MILTON. JIM THE BACKPACKER - FORTITUDE VALLEY. K2 BASE CAMP - FORTITUDE 
VALLEY. MACKAY CAMPING - MAC KAY. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - BRISBANE', FORTITUDE VALLEY. NERANG 
DISPOSALS - NERANG. OUTBACK BILLY’S - SOUTHPORT. SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - FORTITUDE VALLE' 
TORRE MOUNTAINCRAFT - TARINGA. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA: flinders camping - Adelaide, mountain designs - Adelaide, scout 

OUTDOOR CENTRE - ADELAIDE. THOR/PADDY PALLIN - ADELAIDE. THE DISPOSAL SHOP - MT GAMBIER. 

TASM ANIA: ALLGOODS - GLENORCHY, LAUNCESTON. BACKPACKERS BARN - DEVONPORT. 
COUNTRY COMFORT’S SNOWGUM - HOBART. JOLLY SWAGMAN’S CAMPING WORLD - HOBART. MOUNTAIN 
CREEK CAMPING - HOBART. PADDY PALLIN - HOBART, LAUNCESTON. SNOWGUM - HOBART. YOUNGS 
OUTDOOR CENTRE - BURNIE. 

VICTORIA: adventure & climbing equipment - eastbentleigh. ajays snow country sports 
HEATHMONT. BOGONG EQUIPMENT - MELBOURNE. CAMPING WORLD - WARRNAMBOOL. FREEDOM 
CAMPING - MELBOURNE. HIGH PLAINS DISCOVERY - MT BEAUTY. J & C DAVIS - WENDOUREE. 

KY INDOOR/OUTDOOR - KYABRAM. MAINPEAK - HAWTHORN. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - BOX HILL, MELBOURN 
TRARALGON. MAFFRA NORDIC SKI HIRE - BOISDALE. MOUNTAIN SPORTS - WODONGA. PADDY PALLIN - 
BOX HILL, MELBOURNE. RING WOOD. SHEPPARTON CAMPING WORLD - SHEPPARTON. SNOWGUM - 
BENDIGO, GEELONG, HAWTHORN, MITCHAM, MOORABBIN. THE COMPLEAT BUSHMAN - MOONEE PONDS. 
WILDERNESS SHOP - BOX HILL. WIMMERA OUTDOORS - HORSHAM. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA: cargills great outdoor centre - victoria park, mainpeak - 

COTTESLOE. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - FREMANTLE, PERTH. PADDY PALLIN - PERTH. SNOWGUM - PERTH. 
WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT - CLAREMONT. 


Eureka! 


Trade enquiries: 

CAMPING 

A division of Johnson Worldwide Associates 

Australia Pty Limited (Incorporated in Now South Wales A.C.N. 003 929 128) 

PO Box 6345, Silverwater, NSW 2128. 
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record. This letter claimed that 'for some 
years' l Wild's italics] it will be necessary to 
have access to Victoria's native forests to 
supplement wood from company planta¬ 
tions and waste paper. The substance of this 
was clarified in a subsequent paragraph: 
'Over the next 20-30 years [Amcor 
subsidiary] Australian Paper will increase its 
eucalypt plantations in Victoria by 150%, 
from 12 000 to 30 000 hectares. As these 
plantations grow to maturity, the company 
will reduce by 30% its use of timber 
residues from native forests in the Central 
Highlands, from 500 000 cubic metres to 
350 000 cubic metres a year.' In other 
words, we might expect to see a reduction 
of less than a third in the use of Central 
Highlands native timber only in 30years plus 
the time it takes a plantation to grow to 
maturity! 


QUEENSLAND 


Hinchinbrook resort go-ahead 

The Federal Government indicated in July 
that it would look favourably on the plans 
of a local developer to build a resort complex 
in the State's wet tropics. As well as 
entailing the clearing of mangroves, the 
project—which was halted by the previous 
Federal Government in 1995—is believed 
by conservationists to pose a threat to 
nearby dugong breeding areas. 

Also in July, the Federal Government 
became involved in the controversy 
surrounding the mining of the 'world's 
largest zinc deposit' in the State’s Gulf 
Country, indicating that it would pass 
complementary legislation to that proposed 
by Premier Borbidge to override green 
and Aboriginal opposition 
to the mine. Con¬ 


fusion arose shortly afterwards, however, 
when the company which intends to 
exploit the deposit withdrew its request for 
a legislative settlement in favour of further 
negotiations with Aborigines. 

• More dam worries 

The Kowmung River and Kanangra-Boyd 
Wilderness are once again under threat 
from flooding due to the raising of 
Warragamba Dam. In September last year 
the Carr Government declared that it 
would construct a second spillway at 
Warragamba to provide dam safety, aban¬ 
doning more expensive and environment¬ 
ally destructive plans to raise the dam by 23 
metres. Construction of the second spillway 
still awaits the exhibition of an environ¬ 
mental effects statement. While the govern¬ 
ment stalls, downstream developers are 
mounting an increasingly vocal dam-raising 
campaign. 

The Kowmung Committee, the driving 
force behind the government's rejection of 
the contentious dam-raising option last 
year, is countering this new threat to both 
wilderness upstream of the dam and to 
many important wetlands and open spaces 
threatened by housing development 
downstream. 

Urgent action is required. See Action Box 
item 2. 

• Yessabah safe 

The National Parks & Wildlife Service 
recently announced the incorporation of 
the controversial Yessabah Caves near 
Kempsey in northern NSW into the Hat 
Head National Park. The caves were the 
focus of a mining dispute for more than a 
decade. Some difficulty remains, however, 
as a valid mining lease still covers an old. 


g e o f f law 


eoff Law, the longest-serving 
campaign coordinator of the Tas- 
manian branch of the Wilder¬ 
ness Society, ended more than 14 
years of tireless campaigning at the 
end of June to take up a position as 
environmental adviser to Tasmanian 
Senator Bob Brown. TWS will miss 
him sorely because of his thorough 
grasp of wilderness issues in Tas¬ 
mania—particularly the gruelling for¬ 
ests debate—and his intellectual skill 
in handling tough interviews. 

A tribute to Geoff's hard-hitting 
approach is the fact that forestry 
issues are permanently on the 
political agenda in Tasmania. Geoff 
has contributed enormously to the 
impetus of this debate. He actively 
participated in the blockades of the 
1980s and the associated lobbying 
which directly led to the enlargement 
of the World Heritage Area in 1989. 
Activists like Geoff are rare. While we 
say farewell we know that he'll 
remain with us and will still be 
working for us in his new role. 

Helen Gee, the Wilderness Society 



unrehabilitated quarry site adjacent to the 
caves. Should mining resume here, blasting 
could still occur within 100 metres of caves 
containing bat breeding sites. 

Stephen Bunion 




• Ski resorts encroaching on Alps 

The Mt Hotham Skiing Company, which 
in July bought the Falls Creek resort for 
$30 million, recently announced a $60 
million expansion of the Mt Hotham resort 
including residential and commercial 
development, the extension of slope 
grooming 'across Marys Slide and 
Swindlers Creek towards Mt Loch' and 
further development of Hotham's satellite 
village at Dinner Plain. 

The Age reported in July that hundreds 
of snow gums were cleared beside a 
private airstrip at Horsehair Plain not far 
from the Mt Hotham resort. It is 
anticipated that this airstrip is about to be 
upgraded to take small jet aircraft bringing 
ski resort visitors to within an ace of their 
destination. The Mt Hotham Skiing Com¬ 
pany has denied any link with the clearing, 
which was reported to have taken place 
without either planning or environmental 
approval. 

An anticipated but unwelcome change 
in Alpine Resorts Commission policy 
resulted in snowmobiles being used as 
recreational vehicles at Falls Creek and Mt 
Hotham for the first time last winter. Fears 
are held that these operations will soon be 
extended across resort boundaries and into 
the Alpine National Park. The Mansfield 
Courier reported in June that patrons at an 
Australian Ski Institute ball at Mt Buller 
had the chance to bid for a snowmobile 
trip from Buller to nearby Mt Stirling with 
ARC manager Sandie Jeffcoat. The 
successful bidder for this prize: local Fed¬ 
eral MP, 'the ecstatic Fran Bailey'. (Why an 
employee of the government's alpine 
resort 'watchdog' is using government re¬ 
sources to run fund-raising jollies through 
the fragile alpine environment is anyone's 
guess.) 

Already encroaching into the park is 
Falls Creek trail-grooming equipment. This 
year's Falls Creek Cross Country Trail Guide 
shows a groomed trail running up 
Watchbed Creek and returning along 
Heathy Spur—well within National Park 
boundaries and passing close to Mt Nelse, 
one of the State's highest peaks. Although 
parts of this circuit correspond with the 
route of the Kangaroo Hoppet ski event 
held in late August, a phone call to the 
resort confirmed that this trail was likely to 
be groomed throughout the season, snow 
permitting. 

To express your opposition to the 
expansion of the downhill ski industry's 
operations in the Australian Alps, see 
Action Box item 3. 

• Not-so-Stirling idea 

The developer behind plans for the 
construction of a new ski resort on 
Mt Stirling, Rino Crollo, announced 
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in June that he was scrapping the project. 
Although some opponents to the proposed 
resort expressed scepticism at the back¬ 
down, conservationists hoped that a review 
of the plan's environmental effects state¬ 
ment—which seemed to offer support for a 
'low-impact' or 'no-impact' regime for the 
mountain—would categorically rule out the 
construction of a new resort at the popular 
cross-country skiing area. 

• Parks worries 

The Victorian National Parks Association 
has expressed its concern over several 
recent developments in the management of 
the State's National Parks. 

Lodges have been bulldozed at Tidal 
River in the popular Wilsons Promontory 
National Park, pre-empting the release of a 
completed but still secret business plan for 
the Tidal River area and a management 
plan for the park which is soon to appear. 
Work also began in midyear on the Great 
Ocean Walk from Apollo Bay to Port 
Campbell through the Otway National 
Park in the State's south-west without any 
consultation with the VNPA and other key 
park users. 

Finally, the DNRE has constructed a 
tower as part of the State mobile radio 
network south of the site originally pro- 


Readers can take action on the following 
matters covered in Green Pages in this 


1 Contact the Wilderness Society office 
in your capital city. (See the list on 
page 46.) 

2 Write to Premier Carr encouraging 
his support for a second spillway at 
Warragamba and calling for its im¬ 
mediate construction. Send a copy to 
your local Member of Parliament. 
Contact the Kowmung Committee: 
phone (02) 9241 2702, or GPO Box 
2090, Sydney, NSW 2001. 

3 Write to Premier Kennett or to 
Environment Minister Marie Tehan 
(both d- Parliament House, Mel¬ 
bourne, Vic 3000) expressing your 
concerns about the developments. 
For more information, contact the 
VNPA, 10 Parliament PI, East Mel¬ 
bourne, Vic 3002; phone (03) 9650 
8296. (If you mention Wild while 
joining the VNPA you will receive a 
bonus quarter on your 12-month 
membership.) 

4 Contact Doug Humann at the VNPA 
(see address above). 

5 Write to Environment Minister Marie 
Tehan (see address above) to express 
your concerns over the future of 
Victoria's lighthouses and request 
information on government plans for 

6 For more information, phone Chris 
Doran at the Wilderness Society on 
(02) 9552 2788. 


posed at Minogues Lookout in the Alpine 
National Park. The VNPA believes that con¬ 
struction of the tower may have breached 
several Commonwealth Acts and planning 
codes. 

The VNPA's fears for the management of 
the State's wild areas coincided with reports 
that staff numbers in the DNRE have been 
slashed by almost half over recent years and 
that morale in the department is very low. 

Anyone who wishes more information 
on these issues should see Action Box item 4. 

► Seeing the light 

Concerns have been expressed 
about the fate of land surrounding 
Victoria's redundant lighthouses, 
of which a number lie within 
National Parks. The lighthouses, 
v either decommissioned or 
automatic and unstaffed, have 
been handed over to State control 
by the Federal Government 
without any restrictions placed on 
their use. The government has 
given no indication that light¬ 
houses surrounded by National 
Parks—such as the Point Hicks 
lighthouse in the Croajingolong 
National Park and that at Wilsons 
Promontory—will be incorporated into 
those parks. Instead, fears are held that 
these lighthouses may become the objects 
of government-supported 'ecotourism' 
developments to the detriment of the 
natural values of the surrounding bush and 
coastal features. 

See Action Box item 5. 


► New reserves 

The Tasmanian Liberal Government re¬ 
cently gazetted a number of new forests as 
reserves. Although scattered in relatively 
small patches around the State they 
nevertheless make a significant contribution 
to forest conservation. 

Included are 8000 hectares of rainforest 
in the Tarkine Wilderness (at the Sumac 
Rivulet); spectacular Miller Bluff on the 
Great Western Tiers; and a number of other 
areas in eastern and northern Tasmania. 
They represent the first stage in the 
reservation of areas known as 'RAPs' 
(Recommended Areas for Protection). 
Further reservations should follow in the 
spring session of State Parliament including 
the expected declaration of a new National 
Park on scenic Bruny Island. 

Although welcome, these moves do not 
resolve the debate over the future of large 
tracts of old-growth forest in Tasmania's 
South-west and in the Tarkine. The dense 
forests blanketing the slopes of Mts Weld 
and Picton remain under assault 

Geoff Law 

EHSmZESSi 2SE § 

► Back from the brink 

At last, some good news on an endangered 
species! The woylie, or brush-tailed bettong, 
a small, mouse-like marsupial oi 


mon in Australia but now restricted to a 
few sites in WA, has become the first 
species to be removed from the Common¬ 
wealth Endangered Species Protection Act list 
of endangered species as a result of a 
coordinated recovery programme. The 
numbers of woylies have increased to 
more than 17 000 thanks to the conser¬ 
vation efforts of, among others, the Aus¬ 
tralian Nature Conservation Agency and 
the Department of Conservation & Land 
Management. 



• Tree Tibet 

Deforestation and the destruction of the , 
habitat of endangered species are two of , 
the most pressing environmental afflictions < 
of the mountain nation of Tibet following 1 
its annexation by China in 1949. It is 1 
estimated that half of Tibet's 1949 forest \ 
cover—most of it on steep, easily eroded , 
slopes—has been cleared and sold in the . 
timber markets of China. The result has ■ 
been denudation and erosion on a massive 1 
scale. 

The forests of Tibet are the source of 90 [ 
per cent of the rivers which irrigate the , 
'bread-basket of Asia', rivers which are < 
now among the most silted in the world. In 1 
recent years China has suffered a number 1 
of devastating floods which have been 
linked to siltation caused by the stripping , 
of Tibet's forest cover. 

Hunting and habitat destruction have < 
put 30 Tibetan species on the endangered 1 
list and fears are held for the environ- 1 
mental impact of the influx of millions of ' 
immigrants and of the quarter of China's , 
nuclear arsenal which is stationed on (he , 
Tibetan Plateau. < 

An international conference hosted by 1 
the Wilderness Society and the Australia 1 
Tibet Council—at which the keynote 
speaker will be Tibet's leader in exile, the , 
Dalai Lama—will be held on 28 , 
September. See Action Box item 6. O 

Readers' contributions to this department, induding < 
colour slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 ( 
s likely to be printed. Send them to the , 
. Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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earthly pleasures 


Trekking the Annapurna Circuit 

or wandering along a secluded beach, 
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Our boots are like 
your adventures... 
no two are the same. 


Because each bushwalking 
adventure is as different and as 
individual as each bushwalker, 
Rossi Boots have developed 
three exciting new styles to 
complement their existing 
range of famous bushwalking 
boots. So now, it’s even easier 
for you to choose the perfect 
hiking boot! 

The amazing “Trekette”, 
“Cobar” and “Adventurer” 

feature everything you could 
ever want in quality Australian 
made boots with a price that’s 
as comfortable on your pocket, 
as the boots are on your feet. 



TREKETTE The Lightweight Alternative for Women 


• Low maintenance, full leather 
uppers with padded collar and 
tongue for protection and 
extra comfort 

• Rossi Lite “air cushioned” sole 
for lightweight comfort and 
durability 

• Rubber tread for maximum grip 

• Heavy duty steel shank for 
torsional strength and rigidity 

• Moulded midsole wedge for 
added strength and support 


• Durable Cambrelle lining and 
EVA footbed for a comfortable, 
snug fit 

• Brass D-Rings & Hooks for 
easy lacing 

• Available in sizes 
2 to 8 including 


COBAR The General Allrounder 


Full length leather uppers, padded 
tongue and foam padded collar for 
extra comfort and protection 

• Hardwearing, lightweight 
Rossi Lite “air 
cushioned” sole 


• Rubber tread for maximum grip 

• Moulded Midsole wedge for 
added strength and support 

• Heavy duty steel shank for 
torsional strength and rigidity 

• Durable Cambrelle lining and 
EVA footbed to absorb perspiration 
and help keep feet dry 

• Brass D-Rings & Hooks 

• Available in sizes 3 to 12 
including 1/2 sizes 


With over 85 years experience 
in manufacturing exceptional 
footwear, you’ll discover 
Rossi's bushwalking boots are 
strong enough to make light 
work of Australia’s rugged 
terrain with an unprecedented 
level of comfort and support. 


ADVENTURER 

Full cut, double sewn leather 
uppers combined with twin row 
stitchdown soling 
Fully leather lined 
Leather insole, leather midsole 
Strong and rugged Resin Rubber 
sole for excellent grip in all 
conditions 

Foam padded collar and tongue 
with EVA footbed provide 
extra comfort & protection 



The Heavy duty Hiker 

• Heavy duty steel shank for torsional 
strength and rigidity 

• Rust proof Brass D-Rings 
& Hooks 

• Available in sizes 
4 to 12 including 
1/2 sizes 


Rossi Boots 
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# 'm not,keen on wilderness. Adventure 
makes me cringe. I don't like the 
environment and have real prob¬ 
lems with recycling. Even being 
green sometimes makes me 
see red. I hasten to point out 
that I'm talking here about the 
words themselves, not necessarily 
about what they are supposed to 
represent. 

For all its marvels, language 
remains a dim expression of 
our thoughts and feelings. Emo¬ 
tions overwhelm us. Ideas flash 
into our heads like bursts of light¬ 
ning. Yet somehow the words 
we muster to give- these moments 
a voice never quite match the 
brilliance of the inspiration. Part of 
the problem is the way solitary 
labels are attached to a jumble 
of meanings. Think of truth and 
beauty. Or the words that de¬ 
scribe the places where people 
like to walk free. 

It needs to be said • that one of the 
benefits of cutting loose in the bush is that 
verbiage becomes Jess important. There are 
no reports to write or meetings to endure. 
Most of the time there is little obligation to 
explain. Instead, you can rove as you will 
reading the sky and listening to the wind. 
The screech of a parrot or the crash of a 
falling branch makes us - dust off our 
instincts. For a short while we can connect 
with our preliterate selves. 

However, sooner or later words, phrases 
—whole stories—spill from our lips. We 
think with language and have an urge to 
seek, and speak, common ground. This is 
providential because if there are to be rivers 
to paddle and peaks to climb, finding r 
ways to talk about them is a step forward. 
Creating a diverse vocabulary of place will 
give wild country a voice. Perhaps, too, it is 
by exploring the language that we may not 
just lay claim to a few besieged remnants of 
bush but change the way we perceive 
nature as a whole. 

This is not just a matter of semantics. 
Words have power, both to reveal and to 
conceal. Unfortunately, the sense of terms 
like wilderness' and 'the environment' is 
being worn smooth by overuse and abuse. 
Uprooted from any meaningful context, 
these words are held up in public as though 
simply waving them arodnd is enough.. 
Public officials, scientists, teachers, the 
media—all of us—occasionally hide behind 


ild, wilder, 
wilderness 


The nature of wilderness, by Quentin Chestei 


our utterances. In the process, important 
words become just sounds that are 
hopelessly tangled with meanings. 

Take adventure, for example. 1 have 
worked for several companies with 
adventure in their title. The word also 
appears on numerous labels in my wardrobe. 
However, I do not consider the journeys I 
make as 'adventures'. Somehow, the 
original sense of this once useful Word has 
become overgrown. These days a.three-day 
coach trip to the Gold Coast is called an 
adventure. So, apparently, is tying oneself 
by the ankles to a rubber rope and diving 
head-first off a bridge. Everywhere you go 
there is adventure. The word has become a 
weed. 

Don't get me wrong, I'm not averse to 
taking the occasional plunge. It's just that I 
prefer the risks to be 'real'. In a free¬ 
wheeling sort of way the dangers need to 
be part of fathoming my surroundings—and 
occasionally myself. I suspect that my 
apprenticeship at tl^e front end of a 
climbing rope and rocketing down' snow- 
clad gullies have helped to make risk one of 
my life's necessary trace elements. How 
else to justify the haphazard "career path? 
Or the perilous attitude to personal savings? 
Not to mention my fateful attraction to 
particular places. For me, at least, adventure 
is not an escape, nor a disposable 'heat 'n' 
serve' experience. 


One day the essence"of adventure might 
be restored; this broken-down term may 
be recycled into a fresh, new word with 
renewed power and clarity of meaning. 

But it will take time and effort. Recycling 
is a noble cause but it deals more with the 
symptoms than with the problem. Surely 
the point is to consume less, to be more 
discerning with the stuff of life—words 
included. It's easier said than done. 

Profligate habits die hard. Every month I 
dutifully bundle up my papers, bottles and 
cans for collection. And every time I ask 
myself how we came to accumulate so 
much 'stuff'. 

If recycling is only part of the answer, 
thinking narrowly in terms of 
environment' may also be part of the ^ 

problem. The trouble is the ^ 

inference that the environ- ^ 

ment is something out . 

there, separate from Xy- X* 

us. It's as though ^ £ 
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BEEN A BETTER TIME 
TO SUBSCRIBE TO 



AUSTRALIA’S WILDERNESS ADVENTURE MAGAZINE 



For a limited time you can now have Wild, Australia's O 3 y ears <12 issues) $68.40 SAVE $15 
wilderness adventure magazine, delivered to your letter- (Overseas $95.40, surface post) 

box each season and WIN in three ways: 2 y ears < 8 issues) $47.60 SAVE $8.00 
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year subscription absolutely free! 

This fantastic offer is unprecedented and 
unlikely to be repeated, so act now. 

And it doesn't end there. You are also protected 
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publishing the very best in Australian wilderness 
adventure writing and photography. 
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the water v>e drink and the air we breathe 
can be thought of as discrete commodities 
and not as part of an indivisible whole. The 
assumption is that the world will muddle 
on if a few standards are set, responsibility 
is delegated to a government agency and 
technology is brought to bear on the 
problem. 

One'of the commendable aims of the 
green movement is to expose the true 
breadth of the ecological problems we face, 
and a few of the strategies that might help 
to deal with them. It's early days yet and 
green politics has many branches and 
splinter groups, including warriors and 
philosophers, and not much in between. To 
be a force for political change the Greens 
have to try to gather support without 
watering down their message or being 
sidelined as zealots. They rightly call for a 
fundamental ethical shift. The only snag is 
that people don't tend to look to politicians 
for their ethics. 

, New attitudes take time to cultivate. 
Ideas hW to be sown before they can take 
root. The difficulties we face should be 
clearly stated but grumpy protests are not 
by themselves going to stir communities to 
act. It will take inspired knowledge, earthy 
visions, yarns, and heroes. In many different 
ways all of us have to recognise what's at 
risk and what has to be done. The changes 
required cannot simply be bought off the 
shelf or enacted as legislation. Nor can they 
be fully described in a short sermon such as 
this. An ethic of the land has to be grown. 

One of the more fertile fields for 
nurturing such an ethic has been the notion 
of wilderness. It's no surprise that so many 
people are lured to an idea of unspoiled 
terrain with its promise of sanctuary and 
refuge. At the same time as intact habitats 
are vanishing, our lives appear less tied to 
the soil, more cluttered, more dominated 
by circuitry and contrivances. Already some 
compelling emotional and intellectual 
reasons have been found to preserve what 
remains of these places. Yet perhaps the 
way wilderness is often defined and 
defended inhibits the way wg connect with 
the land. 

National Parks, World Heritage Areas and 
other reserves are merely lines on a map 
unless they live in the popular imagination 
as places animated by history, science and 
mythology in their various guises. However, 
wilderness areas are often portrayed as 
unknowable. They are regarded as some kind 
of mysterious 'other', as precious, remote 
and impenetrable objects. Alternatively, 
they are depicted as battlegrounds in a holy 
war between shaggy believers and red¬ 
necked barbarians. 

It might seem easy to agree on what 
wilderness is. For a start, size seems to be 
important. A wilderness is usually thought 
of as a large expanse, a place where the 
natural order of things .holds sway. It is 
country that hasn't been subjected to roads, 
settlement or any of the sundry disruptions 
of which we humans are capable. There is 
an impression that all that needs to be done 
to look after a parcel of wilderness is to 
keep the bulldozers and chain-saws at bay, 
and nature will take care of the rest. 


All this is valid—up to a point. On the 
question of size, the popular definition has, 
not surprisingly, a bias towards a human 
perception of our surroundings. Many 
people like to characterise wilderness areas 
in terms of the number qf days one can 
walk in them without bumping into a road 
or a town. There's no doubt that it's good 
to feel as though you are remote from 
civilisation. But perhaps such a view also 
perpetuates an attitude that places human¬ 
ity at the centre of it all. 

Thus for beetles or epiphytes the critical 
size for wilderness might be very different 
Indeed, area may be a lot less significant 
than other criteria. At the other extreme 
there may be flora and fauna whose long¬ 
term survival is contingent on even larger 
territories and natural corridors. Animals 
that range the forest, certain plant 
communities and any number of niche 
species may well depend for their genetic 
vigour on much bigger domains than we 
have imagined. 

Wilderness areas might be set aside' but 
they cannot be made immune to outside 
influencfe. Tracts of undisturbed country 
certainly* provide a buffer from the more 
obvious ravages of progress. Nevertheless, 
polluted air and water, introduced 
animals, weeds and diseases do not 
respect park boundaries. It might be a 
fallacy to think that humankind can 
orchestrate natural processes on a grand 
scale. But at least there should be efforts to 
limit the spread of feral species. 
Controlled burns that help to maintain the 
vigour of plant communities can be carried 
out. We can try to clean up our waterways 
and halt the scouring of the topsoil. And 
much more energy can be put into 
understanding what survives of the 
continent's biological diversity. 

We might think of wilderness as pristine 
and fragile but these places are anything 
but static exhibits. Such areas are 
repeatedly ravaged by fires and floods, 
cyclones and drought. Forests are laid flat, 
animal populations crash, species come 
and go, and over the millennia humanity 
has left its mark. It's worth considering that 
this continent has been home to a way of 
life—and a language—intimately wedded 
to the land and natural events for 
thousands of years. For many Aboriginal 
people the popular notion of wilderness as 
something wondrously separate from 
everyday life is at odds with their history 
and their ethic of stewardship. 

In celebrating an idealised notion of 
wilderness there is a danger of creating a 
cult of place that venerates sites like Kakadu 
and Daintree but leaves the rest of the 
country languishing in the shadows. Take, 
for instance, the 327 589 hectare Yumbarra 
Conservation Park in the west of South 
Australia. This is-regarded as the . most 
significant, intact mallee habitat left on the 
continent. It's home to a rich array of small 
mammals, rare reptiles, threatened plants 
and significant bird species including the 
endangered mallee-fowl. 

However, to one onlooker this priceless 
natural asset is nothing special. 'It's not as 
though it's rainforest', he said. 'There's 
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Trek 

the tropical 
summer. 

Kakadu and the Kimberley at their lush, green, magnif- 
best. Feast your senses on the flowing creeks, swollen 
rivers, thundering waterfalls, carpets of flowers, spectacular 
storms, cozy rock shelters and the warm rains that make 
bushwalking in the tropical summer such a delight. 


Join us on an 18-day 
expedition deep into the 
wild heart of the park and 
enjoy the incredible 
views of Jim Jim and 
Twin Falls at their mon- 
soonal best. 

If that sounds too stren¬ 
uous, join us on a series 
of short 3-5 day walks, 
highlighting beautiful 
areas that will remain 
forever unknown to the 
average tourist. 


Kimberley 


Be a part of our first wet season expe¬ 
dition to the Mitchell Plateau, two stren¬ 
uous weeks of pure magic. 

If you don’t want to carry two weeks’ food, 
try our new Mt Hart - Isdell River trip, two walks separated by a 
night in homestead accommodation. 

Perhaps you’d like a variety of destinations. Our Green 
Kimberley trip lets you canoe the Ord, helicopter into and out of 
Keep River National Park, fly to the Cockburn 
Range, take a boat across lake Argyle and - Yf A£#> 
walk through the almost unknown south- 
ern range of the Carr Boyds. 


Ask for our free brochure 


12 Carrington Street Millner NT 0810 


Phone: (08) 8985 2134 Fax: (08) 8985 2355 


nothing unique about the area we're 
talking about', he added. 'We're talking 
about rolling sand-hills and low mallee 
brush.' Okay, so you might think this 
person is ignorant, perhaps even a bit of a 
fool. He also happens to be South 
Australia's Qeputy Premier. And he 
probably thinks that the only wilderness is 
between a greenie's ears. 

Actually, albeit for very different reasons. 
I'd be tempted to agree that between a 
greenie's ears is precisely where wilderness 
can be found. It is often said that 
wilderness is as much a state of mind as a 
physical setting. A week spent sauntering 
deep into the back country may be a 
protean experience but ultimately it is just 
one form of meeting with the natural 
world. Wild moments contemplating the 
open ocean from a suburban beach or 
getting down on one's knees to study ants 
in the backyard have the potential to be, in 
their own way, no less significant. 

Clearly, those places popularly regarded 
as wilderness will always be daunting in 
their scale and complexity. To walk in a 
mountain forest or cross a sea of dunes is 
to be granted humility. But humility 
without understanding is a dead end. We 
must develop a regard for wild domains 
that brings a sense of belonging. This may, 
in turn, hel^ to restore an affiliation with 
nature wherever it shows its face—which is 
pretty much everywhere. Somehow the 
experience and vernacular of the wild 
have to be threaded back into the weave 
of everyday life; into the choices each of 
us makes; into the various places we call 
home. 

To persist with the separation between 
our activities and natural consequences is 
to put more than scenery at risk. The raw 
constituents of life may persist but biological 
largesse will steadily disappear. At the 
same time an ecology of words will be 
clear-felled. There will be new definitions 
for words such as disk and drive but no 
need to know the difference between 
mulga and a mulgara. Wilderness will not 
be a bother to the lexicographers. Nor will 
kowari or koel, brigalow or brindled 
bandicoot, perentie and parakeelia. 

In this scenario, the big adventure will 
be engineering our survival using an 
ingenious loop of recycling. The bush will 
become a non-urban environment' with 
'designated zones' for virtual hiking'. Of 
course, the language will not die. New 
words will be minted to describe our 
achievements. Admittedly, there will be 
many phrases hinting at a sense of loss. 
But we shall still have all those old words: 
the names for things that once lived 
nearby. The only trouble is that the words 
will remain there in books, like stumps in 
the ground. A great canopy of meaning 
will have gone for ever. O 
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Quentih Chester (see Contributors in Wild no 3) writes 
regularly about going bush. He is the co-author of The 
Outdoors Companion, The Kimberley-Horizons of 
Stone and, most recently, Australia's Wild Islands , which • •l < 
explores the diversity of 28 Australian islands from the • #*< 
tropics to the sub-Antarctic. # # # 
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THE ABSEIL A ALPINE TREKKING 
EXPERIENCE W MOUNTAINEERING 


TAKE THE PLUNGE 


For a free brochure on our range of courses in Australia and overseas contact us at: 
3/72 Main Street KATOOMBA NSW 2780 Ph: (047) 82 6224 Fax: (047) 82 6143 


Whether you’re a nervous beginner or a seasoned 
adventurer, you’ll get the chance really to extend 
yourself on one of our courses or expeditions. 

LEARN TO ABSEIL 

Our most popular course. Do as much abseiling as 
you can fit into a day, progressing from the “nursery 
boulder” to huge 55 metre free-falls. An ideal, fun 
introduction suitable for all ages, this course will 
prepare you for a wide range of more advanced trips. 
Held daily. Cost: $79. Includes a picnic lunch, 
all equipment, certificate and complimentary drink. 
Generous group discounts available. 

AND MUCH MORE! 

We run: an in-depth Advanced Abseiling 
Course, expeditions include the famous 
200 metre face of the Three Sisters; our 
highly reputed Abseiling Instructors 
Course; a wide range of Rockclimbing 
Courses— beginners to advanced; 
amazing canyoning trips; 
exhilarating mountain bike rides... 


CONTACT US FOR A FREE 

16-PAGE COLOUR BROCHURE 

190 Katoomba St, Katoomba, NSW2780 


Phone (047) 82 1271 (office) or 018210 743 


(mobile) 
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rock ■ bush • alpine adventures 


Come with us on a day of fun and 
excitement! 

All year round, we offer: 

THE ABSEIL EXPERIENCE 

Progress from I metre to 55 metre 
drops in just one day! $ 79 . 

Multi-pitch Abseils 

From $90 

(Prices include lunch, all equipment [except 
wet-suits] and transport from Katoomba.) 


CANYON DESCENTS 

Explore Nobles, Tiger Snake, 
Dionne Dell, Kalang Falls, Fortress 
Creek and many other thrilling and 
spectacular canyons. From $ 99 . 

We also offer: 

Rock Climbing Guiding and 
Instruction. From $95 

A wide choice of Bushwalks and 
Technical Mountaineering at 
Mount Kosciusko and 
New Zealand’s Mount Cook. 

Australia’s only climbing school 
with UIAGM standard. 


























outdoor skills 


r he best-laid 

plans 


Trip planning and preparation, by Quentin Chester 



a ccording to John Lennon, life is what 
happens to you while you're busy 
making other plans. There's a nub of truth 
in this. Many of us are fixated on the 
future. We fuss over lists. Caught up in the 
struggle to stage-manage our lives we lose 
sight of the pleasures of living. 

On the other hand, as far as I can tell, 
this particular Beatle didn't spend a lot of 
time in the wilds. Given the relative lux¬ 
ury and security of our urban habitats it's 
no real trouble to go with the flow. Out 
bush, however, things are a bit different. 
For a start, a walk will draw us away from 
our familiar sources of food, water and 
shelter as well as from all the other props 
and safety nets of modem life. 

So at one level, trip planning is making 
sure that you have catered for life's basic 
necessities. This includes being prepared 
to deal with a range of emergencies that 
might arise—be it a sprained ankle, hostile 
wildlife or a threatening storm. 

Beyond taking a few practical measures 
to ensure one's survival any additional 
planning should be for the purpose of 
making the most of the opportunities the 
bush offers. Paradoxically this might mean 
that you have to be prepared to toss out 
the plan with which you started, or at 
least keep it flexible. 

To my mind one of the priceless 
gifts of time in the outdoors is the 
reprieve from timetables, rosters 
and the like. At the same time the 
bush has an uncanny knack of 
scattering surprises across one's path. 

So, for example, if you happen upon an 
attractive, shady waterhole, your 'plan' 
should allow for an unscheduled dip— 
perhaps even an overnight stopover near¬ 
by. Similarly, if meteorology has let you 
down and your weather window is 
unexpectedly filled by a rain depression, 
you might be grateful for a preplanned 
escape clause. 

There is no magic formula for striking 
the right balance between too much 
planning and too little. Trips take shape in 
many ways. They might be triggered by a 
chance meeting, a dreamed-about loca¬ 
tion or an intriguing name on a map. You 
may simply find yourself with a few spare 
days to bum. Whatever the catalyst, at 


useful background on the areas in 
question and the type and difficulty of 
walks they offer. 

As you mull over the options it's worth 
trying to get a feel for the kind of terrain 
you might be schlepping through, the 
natural highlights and occasional hazards. 
Look for guides written by active walkers 
who not only know how to plot a route to 
follow but who understand the needs of 
the overnight walker such as the avail¬ 
ability of tent-sites and sources of water. 
Think about for whom the guide is 
written; this will influence how closely you 
expect the estimated walking times and 
levels of difficulty to suit you own ability. 
Ask around—outdoors shop staff, bush¬ 
walking friends—to try to determine whether 


that guide is considered to be accurate 
and up to date. 

Maps 

Guidebooks alone are rarely enough. 
Even when considering short outings on 
well-trodden tracks it's worth getting hold 
of the relevant topographic map—if only 
to get into the habit of interpreting the rich 
lode of information that maps carry. A few 
minutes contemplating the contours can 
often suggest interesting diversions and 
detours that you might want to follow up 
once you are in the field. A number of 
map publishers produce bushwalking 
maps dedicated to popular areas, some¬ 
times with suggested itineraries and track 
notes. With a track notes guide or copy of 


some point you will need to think about a 
few fundamental questions. 




Guidebooks 

Today the budding bush traveller is well 
served with information about walking 
regions. Major parks, regions—indeed, 
entire States—are encompassed by an 
array of guidebooks. These can be a good 
starting-point not just for blow-by-blow 
accounts of particular trips but also for 














Wild in one hand and the relevant 
topographic map in the other, you can 
follow a track's every turn and hollow in 
advance. 

Local sources 

Often ideas can be gleaned from maps 
and hand-outs supplied by National Parks 
and bush recreation groups. For up-to-the- 
minute information about walking op¬ 
tions, track conditions and the like you 
might want to interrogate park rangers, 
members of a local walking club or staff at 
a nearby outdoors shop. With a bit of luck 
such enquiries will also elicit some hard- 


particular seasons. For some it's spring 
when the creeks are burbling and the 
valleys are mottled with wild flowers. 
Others prefer the stillness of early autumn 
when the air is crisp and the sky stays 
clear—sometimes for a week or more. 

For many people weather is a key factor 
in deciding when to go. However, aside 
from avoiding the worst excesses of winter 
and summer it's usually not worth 
agonising too much over barometric 
indicators, pollen counts and bunched 
isobars. With the right gear and clothing- 
and a sanguine outlook—it's possible to 
withstand most of what the weather gods 
dish out And besides, a few 
breezy showers can add a 
welcome dash of colour and 
movement to your environs. 

On a busy Easter weekend 
a bout of precipitation might 
be the least of your problems. 


With the growing popularity of walking, 
readily accessible areas can be thick with 
pilgrims at holiday times. Unless you are 
able to break out of the 'five-days-on-two- 
days-off cycle in which most of us are 
trapped, avoiding crowds is not easy, 
though a bit of lateral thinking helps. If 
you can't go bush midweek, seek out 
more obscure locations and follow a few 
hunches. On a wintry weekend, for 
example, when most people head for the 
hills why not take a wander through a 
deserted coastal park? 

Inverse logic can sometimes be applied 
in other ways as well. Conventional 
wisdom has it that the dry season is the 
only time to trek in the tropics. Yet there 
is a lot to be said for a well-devised walk 
in the wet when the vegetation is lush and 
waterfalls are in full fury. Certainly it will 
be hot and humid, but the overcast skies 
will give some relief from the baking sun 
and you will be spared the smoke haze 
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'Rainbow warrior' contemplates the view 
and, no doubt, reflects on the planning that 
got him there. Stephen Curtain. Left, 
'assembling a few morsels to sustain us on 
the next walk.' Anton Weller 


won secrets about favourite haunts 
and camp-sites. 

No matter how much detail you 
accumulate, for your first few 
overnight walks it's prudent to travel 
well within your limits. Should 
navigation not be your strong suit, 
don't stray too far from well-marked 
tracks. If your lungs and vertebrae 
are still adjusting to the joys of 
carrying a pack, look for walks with 
modest losses and gains in altitude. 
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Opinions vary regarding the best 
time to visit a given area. Even 
experienced walkers will fiercely 
debate the relative merits of 
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that cloaks the air during midyear bum- 


offs. 


Finally, don't squeeze too much into a 
weekend, long or otherwise. Don't forget 
that you'll be fatigued when driving home; 
plan to share the driving and to take 
appropriate rest-stops. 


WITH WHOM? 


In many respects this is the most critical 
issue to resolve. There's nothing quite like 
a bit of interpersonal conflict to under¬ 
mine a trip. Choose your companions 
carefully. Enlisting friends who share a 
common outlook and common interests is 
a logical start but it is also important to 
take their respective physical abilities and 
outdoors experience into account. 


Experience 

For shorter walks in easy terrain accom¬ 
modating individual needs is not a real 
problem. A group can usually afford to 
spread out on the track and plenty of rest- 
stops can be taken. On more extended 
and rigorous journeys it becomes increas¬ 
ingly important to have a close-knit party 
that can travel at a steady pace. In bad 
weather and when struggling through 
thick scrub or baffling topography the last 
thing you want is having to round up 
stragglers or settle arguments. 

If you're taking someone with you who 
is less experienced than the rest of the 
group, make sure the person knows what 
he or she is in for. A wide-eyed bush 
innocent who expects to find 
somewhere to plug in a hair drier at 


your first camp-site is on the way to a 
miserable experience. (Don't laugh—this 
happens!) 

Similarly, if you are heading out with 
more experienced friends, swallow your 
pride and ask them plenty of questions 
before you go. Make sure that you are 
prepared and don't hesitate to say 'wait a 
minute' if you feel out of your depth in 
any way or think that you may lack the 
right gear. 


Group size 

The minimum number for a trip of more 
than a day or so should be four, particu¬ 
larly if you are less experienced. This fig¬ 
ure is based on the old maxim of 'one 
walker in trouble, two going for help, one 
staying with the walker in trouble'. 

The larger the group, however, the 
more disagreements are likely to surface. 
For most walks a group of four to eight 
people is about right. A group much larger 
than this can become an organisational 
nightmare—both before the trip and in the 
bush. And big mobs inevitably have a 
greater impact on tracks and camping 
areas—not to mention on the solitude 
sought by others who may be sharing your 
route. 


Decision making 

A bushwalk is not a power game or a 
mock military exercise. The important de- 


Some people revel in logistics. My 
personal inclination is to keep things 
simple. I'm not a great compiler of lists, 
flow charts and the like. Even so, no 
matter what your appetite for detail, some 
basic considerations apply. 


The route 

Most obviously you need to have a 
general impression of how the walk might 
unfold. For routes where track notes are 
available, much of the work has already 
been done. In the absence of a guidebook 
spend some time plotting a route on the 
appropriate map. As well as estimating the 
distance you intend to walk each day (a 
good rule of thumb is between 15 and 25 
kilometres if the walking is relatively easy), 
take note of the severity of the terrain, 
expected weather and the availability of 
camp-sites and possible sources of water. 

Don't be too optimistic when planning 
your days. A long slog through arduous 
terrain can be a spur to your ego while 
planning a trip over a few beers in a warm 
lounge room; but when reality bites as a 
miserable dusk approaches a third of the 
way along your intended first day's walk 
you may rue your 'city conviction'. Don't 
forget you're meant to have fun! 
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cisions that are necessary often re¬ 
sult from a simple group discussion 
and mutual agreement. If there is a 
leader, it is usually the person who 
coordinated the trip. Only groups 
that include walkers of divergent 
ability or experience require a 
somewhat more formal approach. 


It makes sense to design a walk as a 
circuit that brings you back to your 
starting-point—and transport—without back¬ 
tracking. Alternatively, plan your route so 
that a car shuttle can be arranged with a 
car left at the end of the walk. Another 
option is to have a group starting from 
each end of the walk and crossing over. 
No matter what course you chart keep in 










mind the need for alternative routes, 
optional side-trips and ease of evacuation 
in the event of an emergency. Before your 
plans get too advanced it's worth checking 
with the relevant authorities (such as the 
local office of the State parks' service) 
regarding permits or restrictions that apply 
to your chosen area as well as seasonal 
factors such as fire bans. 

Food and equipment 

Once you have agreed on a route to fol¬ 
low you need to give thought to the food, 
equipment and transport required. If 
travelling with regular companions a few 
phone calls will normally suffice. For those 
new to overnight bushwalking or about to 
embark on a particularly challenging walk 
a meeting a few days beforehand is 
helpful and can add to the sense of 
anticipation. 

While some walkers prefer to cater for 
themselves it is usually more efficient to 
coordinate your food requirements. A 
popular option is to make individual 
arrangements for breakfast and lunch but 
take turns in providing the evening meal 
for the group. When planning food think 
carefully about the weight and practicality 
of the meals and ingredients. The delights 
of a gourmet, seven-course meal will pale 
if you had to lug it around for three days 
and have spent two hours in the rain 

preparing it. See Karen Tempest's 
booklet Cooking for the Bush, free 


with Wild no 58, for more tips on this 
important subject! 

It's a similar story with equipment. Most 
walkers use a check-list of personal gear 
but agree to share stoves, tents and other 
group items. Your personal check-list 
might look like the one in Outdoor Skills, 
Wild no 60. After a while packing these 


items will become second nature to you, 
but it is still a good idea to check off a list 
at least once before departing on a serious 
trip. Try to pack your rucksack in a logical 
order—there's nothing worse than rum¬ 
maging through your pack in the rain for 
that little, crucial item you're sure you 
stuffed in somewhere! Pack a water-bottle, 
energy food (lots of chocolate!) and 
waterproofs near the top. (Cast your eye 


She didn't count on this outcome when 
planning to visit Tasmania's New Harbour 
Range! Curtain 


over Outdoor Skills, Wild no 61, for more 
advice on clothing.) 

Be wary of taking brand-new gear on a 
serious trip. Ensure that you know how 
new (or borrowed) equipment (such 
» a stove or a tent) works and 
that you are confident you 
haven't bought a faulty 
product. The middle of 
nowhere is not the place to 
discover that your neatly 
packed tent lacks poles or 
that you've brought the 
wrong fuel for your stove. 

Don't forget to leave a 
change of clothing in the 
car—this can be a welcome 
change from your wet and 
muddy 'battle-wear' at the end 
of your last day. 

Coordinating shared gear can 
seem tedious but with experience and 
familiar companions one's preparations 
can become relatively painless. 

Indeed, some of the best outdoor 
junkets come together on the spur of the 
moment. A late Friday afternoon phone 
call, a quick spin round the supermarket 
and within a couple of hours you can be 
deep in the bush. 


Trip intentions 

No matter how confident and self-reliant 
you become, it's still important that 
someone at home is aware of your plans 
and how to respond should you fail to 
return by an agreed time and date. Leave 
a written summary of the proposed route, 
plus the names and contact details of 
everyone in the group. (See the box on 
page 31.) 


When preparing for a trip it's worth 
keeping an eye on what makes you want 
to leave home in the first place. (Similarly, 
once a trip is over it can be great to re¬ 
group for a slide night to recount those 
track tribulations, remember the awful 'in' 
jokes and plan the next adventure.) 
Obviously any blueprint should take heed 
of your personal priorities—be it the 
physical challenge, sharing experiences 
with friends, seeking a private audience 
with nature or something altogether 
different. 

At the same time, the reason many 
people go bush is that there are matters 
that cannot be packaged or programmed. 
Things occur in the wild—both good and 
bad—that are refreshingly beyond one's 
control or imagination. A plan is merely a 
means to an end but it can also be a 
curious bridge between dreaming and 
doing. It's your link to places that are 
naturally surprising, to a world that keeps 
one's sense of wonder alive. To quote |ohn 
Lennon again: 'Nobody told me there 
would be days like these-strange days 
indeed!' O 

Quentin Chester (see Contributors in Wild no 3) writes 
regularly about going bush. He is the co-author of The 
Outdoors Companion, The Kimberley—Horizons of 
Stone and, most recently, Australia's Wild Islands, which 
explores the diversity of 28 Australian islands from the 
tropics to the sub-Antarctic. 
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# n June 1996 the Wilderness Society held 
a memorial evening for Peter Dombrov- 
skis at which a sample of his work over the 
years was shown. The venue was packed. 
Dozens of people had to be turned away. 
Those who put up with the cramped con¬ 
ditions watched and listened in rapt silence 
to the audio-visuals of Tasmania's wild rivers 
and Mt Wellington, and to the film Gordon 
Splits. That there was standing room only 
was testimony to the high regard felt by 
Tasmanians for Peter and his work. 

In April there was a much more 
emotional display of public affection on the 
slopes of Mt Wellington, the site of the 
public funeral service for Peter. Hundreds 
of people braved wet, cold and misty 
weather to pay their last respects to one of 
the world's great wilderness photographers. 
Conservationist Bob Brown, artist Max 
Angus, photographer Chris Bell, and Elmars 
Kuplis of the Tasmanian Latvian commun¬ 
ity each gave his own perspective on Peter's 
life and work. The wake at the Fern Tree 
Tavern, on Mt Wellington, was a gathering 
of the far-flung elements of Tasmania's 
wilderness movement. 

Peter was well known within the close- 
knit community of wilderness conservation¬ 
ists in Hobart. His work in helping to pro¬ 
tect Tasmania's wilderness was invaluable. 
His calendar photos of the Franklin River 
and Tasmania's highlands captured the 
hearts of the nation. Peter also played an 
important role as an inspiring mentor to 
another generation of Australian wilder¬ 
ness photographers. 

His death was a shock to this com- j 
munity. But he leaves a rich legacy. It 
includes his wonderful photographs, the 
public awareness he helped to raise, 
and the wilderness itself which he 
helped to save. 

Geoff Law 


During Easter 1983 1 was suddenly 
single. Sifting through the debris of a 
seven-year relationship I found a wad of 
Tasmanian wilderness calendars. Seized 
by an urge, I tugged the pictures from 


their spiral bindings, cropped off the 
redundant days and tacked the images on a 
bare, west-facing wall. The sight of this 
mural, glowing in the afternoon sun, helped 
to light my way forward. 

It mattered little that I'd never been to 
the places in question. What counted was 
the extraordinary clarity of vision. At a time 
when the South-west was so darkly 
threatened, to see these images was a big 
step towards believing. Like so much art the 
poignancy of these photographs came from 
their revelation of beauty stalked by a sense 
of loss. 

Over the years I have kept my collection 
of calendar cut-outs. When I heard of Peter 
Dombrovskis's death I spent a warm 
autumn morning tiling my living-room floor 
with these old photos. They were as 
startling as I'd remembered them. The man 
behind the camera may be gone but his 
light still shines. 

Quentin Chester 


Some people discover their loves with a 
passionate rush and flourish while others 
grow into them with the quiet harmony of 
lichen spreading over stone. It was in the 
latter way that Peter Dombrovskis became 



the most significant wilderness photo¬ 
grapher in Australia over the last two dec¬ 
ades. During this time he modestly en¬ 
larged his experience and his repertoire of 
images. His achievement has shaped the 
awareness of an entire generation. It 
amounts to an enormous gift of vision. 

How appropriate that he walked alone. 
The images are not records of achievement; 
they do not document his adventures or 
even look like the photos from a trip. There 
is overwhelming design and placement but, 
above all, a sense of reverence. We, and 
future generations, must be forever grateful 
to Peter for his timeless photos. He has 
shown us not so much the place as the way. 

Peter Jackson 


We can all identify individuals whose 
actions have had a marked influence on 
aspects of our own lives. For me, the 
brilliant wilderness photographer Peter 
Dombrovskis was such a person. 

I still remember the first time I was 
shown a calendar featuring his photo¬ 
graphs. The realism and attention to detail 
and composition were awesome. Since that 
day in 1980 I have tried to attain a similar 
perfection. 

Two years ago I was fortunate" to meet 
Peter at his home in Hobart. This quietly 
spoken man talked not of himself and his 
achievements but only of nature and the 
wilderness that meant so much to him. It 
was obvious that he cared little for fame or 
recognition. He photographed Tasmania's 
wilderness simply because he loved it. 
Now time has moved on and an era of 
photographic excellence passes quietly 
into history. But such is the medium of 
photography that the visual brilliance 
that set Peter Dombrovskis's work 
apart will continue to live. 

For many, dying alone in the wilder¬ 
ness would be a fate too horrible to 
contemplate. But when Peter's life,tra¬ 
gically ended one sunny afternoon 
among the high peaks of the Western 
Arthur Range, I knew that he had died 
among friends. O 
Robert Rankin 



Tributes to his life and work 
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in summer. The early ascents by miners and 
farmers had stimulated local interest lnt-ifidl 
plateau and miners including the Manfields and 
farmers such as Edward Cartile and Bin Weston 
began to take groups of people to camp on the 
plateau. As news spread of this wonderfully 
scenic place, visitors from as far away as Mel- 


hen well-known explorers Hume ah<| 

WW Hovell sighted the Craggy, high plateau in 
north east Victoria in 1324 they gave it the name 
Mt' Buffalo, with the highest point (of the 
Buffalo) naturally called the Horn anyone who 
has approached the mountain from the west 
^capnot'fainmv'pnUemmnd why.. Not until the' . 

1850^ however, did people (mainly gold miners) bourne soon set foot on the mountain, 
begin to populate the valleys near Mt Buffalo Active promotion of Mt Buffalo as a tourist 
and take an interest in the high plateau. destination began in the 1880s when the Bright 

An important early visitor was Baron von Alpine Club advertised in the Melbourne news- 
Mueller, the botanist responsible for establishing paper The Argus, produced promotional leaflets 
Melbourne's world-famous Royal Botanic Gar- and published track notes to the plateau. Fees 
dens. He and a colleague collected plant sped- were charged for a guided ascent of the 
mens and explored the alpine bushland of the mountain and the money thus obtained was 
plateau for more than a week during 1853. used to promote Mt Buffalo further. 

In 1854 James and John Manfield, miners Around this time a new track to the plateau 
from the Buckland valley, climbed to the plateau; was cut. It started below Eurobin Falls and 
two years later thfey again climbed the mountain, closely followed the line of the current road; The 
this time with about 3 ft follow miners in tow. new track, which climbed the north-east side'of 
Mining activity in the region decreased rapidly the mountain, avoided the long Goldies Spur 
afteylhe initial rush' and before long disease and route on the south-east end of the plateau, 
foiling yields forced thousands of people to quit In the late 1880s the increased number of 
the nearby valleys for greener pastures. When visitors led to the construction by Edward Carlile 
farming replaced mining as the region's primary of the Buffalo Hospice and Hotel on the edge of 
industry some fanners began to use the snow- Hospice Plain. Not far away at Bents Lookout 
grass plains on the plateau for grazing their cattle James Manfield built the Manfield Chalet. Alice 
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The geology of Mt Buffalo and the 
Australian Alps, by David Burnett 


a lthough immediately 
adjacent to the ridges 
and peaks of the Victorian 
section of the Australian Alps, 
Mt Buffalo is unlike its neigh¬ 
bours—which include high peaks 
such as Mts Bogong and Feather- 
top—in several respects. Most im¬ 
portantly, it is not made of the 
same stuff: a cursory wander around 
the rolling Buffalo Plateau reveals a 
landscape of sculpted tors, balancing 
boulders and smooth, soaring cliffs 
different from almost anything else in 
the High Country. 

The geological history of the Aus¬ 
tralian Alps is not well understood. Cer¬ 
tainly they consist mainly of sandstone 
and shale deposited on the floor of a 
shallow sea between 600 and 400 mil¬ 
lion years ago—at a time of great crustal 
cataclysm when volcanoes such as those 


beneath the earth—in a few places (including 
that which is now Mt Buffalo) molten rock 
from the very root of the continent 
squeezed itself up along lines of weakness in 
the stony remnants of the ancient sea. Over 
time, this gelatinous newcomer in some 
places dissolved—in others, shoved aside— 
the sandstone and shale which make up 
most of the Alps today and permeated the 
crust. It then settled in, cooling slowly to 
form large crystals of quartz, feldspar, biotite 
and other minerals which one day would 
provide such tantalising fingerholds for 
rockdimbers; a granite 'pluton' had elbowed 
its way into the future High Country. 

The evidence of this geological gatecrash¬ 
ing is there for everyone to see today. About 
halfway up the mountain road, a couple of 
kilometres past the signposted track to 
Rollasons Falls, the orange and brown 
sandstone and shale of the valley crumble 
and buckle where they abut the polished 


which spewed out the rocks of the grey of the upstart granite. Here is the 



Cobberas and Snowy River Gorge 
the landscape and the land was alter¬ 
nately sunk to form sedimentary depres¬ 
sions and thmst upwards into twisted 
peaks. 

When and to what extent the uplift that 
produced the Australian Alps of today 
occurred is in dispute; the second period 
of mountain building in what is now 
eastern Australia took place about 390 
million years ago but much has happened 
since then to mask or alter the shape of 
that ancient landscape. It seems that a 
visitor travelling in time to these mountains 
may have been able to recognise the rough 
outline of some of the Great Dividing Range, 
albeit steeper, higher and without many of 
today's most prominent features. A great ice 
age 290-250 million years ago covered these 
parents of the Alps' in ice, and glacier-carved 
rubble from this time can still be found in some 
valleys in today's mountain range, suggesting 
that these valleys may well date from that far 
distant time. 

It is likely that much of the height gained by the 
Alps to this point in their history was relinquished to 
the forces of erosion during the aeons which followed. 
The mountain range—actually a great, eroded plateau— 
that stretches along Australia's eastern seaboard today 
probably took its present shape some time between 100 
and 80 million years ago, just before the breakaway of 
New Zealand and, later, Antarctica from the rest of the 
huge, southern supercontinent of Gondwana. Why the land 
thmst itself skyward at this time is not fully understood but, 
other than some outpouring of lava to form the basalts of the 
Howitt and Dargo Plains, the mighty Australian Alps were 
subsequently doomed to a long, slow decline which still continues 
today. 

At some stage during this immeasurable length of time—it is 
thought hundreds of millions of years ago when all was buried deep 


Above and background, burnt-out 
forest below the Buckland Slabs (the 
South Face). Pages 36 and 37, the 
Cathedral and the Cathedral Pinnacle, 
right, from the Hump. Chris Baxter 
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disputed border of a battle which has long 
since reached stalemate. (Notice, too, that 
this marks a distinct change in the vege¬ 
tation due in part to the different soils pro¬ 
duced by the weathering of granite and sand¬ 
stone/shale.) 

When the whole area was uplifted to form 
a mountain range the intruder was carried 
with it Harder than the feeble sandstone 
into which it had crept, the granite has 
weathered the onslaught of wind, rain and 
ice far better than the sedimentary blanket 
within which it nestled. The sand and mud 
have washed away, exposing the smooth, 
impregnable lump of Mt Buffalo which has 
since been painstakingly sculptured into the 
weird, organic shapes which make the 
plateau such an enchanting place. Minor 
flaws in the granite mass, the result of stress 
fields in the crust during its years of burial, 
allowed water to work its irrepressible magic 
on the stone; wind and the freeze/thaw 
cycle of winter contributed to the task. The 
most breathtaking example of the success of 
water over this ancient interloper is the 
Gorge; the sparkling little creek which frolics 
down its series of falls has patiently 
scratched away for millennia to produce the 
300 metre deep gash in the mountain's 
northern flank, which is so loved by rock- 
climbers and admired by tourists. 

It is in such places that the immensity of 
geological time is laid bare so that we might 
reflect upon our insignificance. O 


David Burnett studied geology and journalism before 
joining the staff at Wild in 1994. Principally a rockdimber 
and caver, his first trip to Mt Buffalo in 1988 comprised 
ten days of exploring the inside of a sodden tent. He has 
returned a number of times since to dimb and walk. 




Manfield! James's daughter, who had an intimate 
knowledge of the plateau and its plants and wildlife, ' * 
conducted tours and became affectionately known 
as 'Guicfe Alice'. (A signppstqd historical walk around jjwj 
the rim of the Gorge commemorates her unique Qg 
relationship with thp mountain.) 

Strong requests by the Bright Progress Committee EK 
and the Bright Alpine Club to protect part of the Bag 
mduhtain near Eurobin Pads were vigorously <*,« 
opposed by those who had mining interests in the 93 
area: However, eventually common sense prevailed 
and by- 1898 a small area was reserved for a National 83 
Park. About this time fames Manfield Junior's Alpine SE 
Lodge was constructed at Echo Point. 

The first decade of this century saw a flurry pf Sr 
tourist activity on .the mountain. Following a major 
survey of the plateau E) Dunn in 1904 a road was XSg 
built in 1908.'^At about the same time the National HR 
Park was enlarged tscj approximately 10.000-hectares. fiS 
The Vifctorian Government, was'so impressed with fiS 
the toufist potential to.f the plateau that it decided to- j|jsj 
embark on a hugely i ambitious project- -the 
construction of the Chalet!, which' provided an added 3S 
attraction to visitors on the mountain when it 
opened in 1910. 

With the building pf the Chalet, carhe the b| 
formation of many of the walking tracks that now. £52 
exist, and the construction qf .a small dkVn led to tlje mB 
completion of Lake Catani: In wintpr the lake was B| 
I promoted.for its excellent ice-skating'and during the H 
! 1920s it w^s used regularly for this purpose. To get Kj 
I around themlafeau on foot in winter was difficult in S| 
■ those days.'Hilda Saimsing, the lessee of the ’Chalet, j HR 
managed to‘ obtain a'few pairs of Norwegian skis and |Q 
these soon Ibecame popular for shoving aboqt the ffw 
platepu. Thus did skiing,- arid ski touring, begin in S§ 
Victoria. Due to the easier travel on snow and the 
visitors' enthusiasm for downhill 'gliding' on the, zgj 
wooden planks, staff at the Chalet soon began to 99 
organise tours. •Gerard' Rush, aryl. Bill Phillips, pwq of raj 
the visitor^ who quickly realised the potential Of the H 
sport , of skiing, formed the 51m Club pf Victoha in , B| 
1924. m 

Late in -lf>24 the Chalet was itpgfaded tfa whit Eh' 
was regarded at the time as Australia's best ‘tpuriit W 
accommodation establishment. By 1935 accom- M 
modatiop, provided by the Mahfields and Carliie had HH 
either, heetvWkfrqyed' of dismantled and only *the ffi 
Chalfet rerftaiQgd... - ■ 

The popularity of skiing led to the first 1 ski tow in fl 
Australia being put in at Dingo-Dell in 1936, follow- k| 
ed soon afterwards, by .the iiin^ortation of Australia's J*g 
first fylly-fledged ski; Instructor,' Austria^ Ft^rtz S3 
Skarcjarasyt \ )M 

After the 1930s, events at Mt Buffalo fpceeded IP 
at a slower pace. The Chalet is’ stinAbOre and is as |jj|j 
popular as ever with tourists. After about 80 years as Sfij 
a government owned enterpnse (run for most of this S3 
time by the Vietorian Railways) the Chalet is now in RU 
private hands arid has f&ently been renovated, ||p 
Dingo Dell ski area still remains, too, but the first tow 
is nowhere to be seen. And there is a larger |||j 
(although extremely small even by Australian SB 
standards),*'ski and* tourist area at Tatra-Inn. But the gg 
scenery which so impressed the early settlers in the H 
region is as superb'as ever O 



Rockclimbing at Mt Buffalo, by Chris Baxter 


don't need much imagination to 
stirred by the sight of Mt Buffalo's 
formations. For their size and 
sweeping verticality they are almost 
without peer on mainland Australia. 
Viewed from its south side, the North 
Wall of the Gorge is an awesome sight. It 
can be downright alarming when there 
are climbers on it and its true scale is 
revealed. The Cathedral is a sufficiently 
inspiring granite summit; its seemingly 
inaccessible pinnacle is another matter. 

Early climbers were completely over¬ 
awed at the prospect of climbing any¬ 
thing at Mt Buffalo. The rock was too 
smooth, and the scale too immense. 
Indeed, by the mid-1960s there were 
only six, mostly insubstantial, climbs 
recorded on the entire plateau. How¬ 
ever, for a small number of the day's 
leading climbers the challenges, par¬ 
ticularly of the North Wall of the Gorge, 
were irresistible. A strong party was 
assembled to tackle the wall by its most 
promising line of weakness, a chimney 
system near the middle of the face. 
After one or two false starts and a 
bivouac Ted Batty, Ian Speedie, Michael 
Stone and Reg Williams finally suc¬ 
ceeded in 1966 with a substantially 
free climb which they called Emperor. 

After this start it was literally on for 
young and old. The following year two 
of the 'old guard', Ian Guild and Phil 
Seccombe, joined forces with prom¬ 
ising young stars of the day Chris 
Dewhirst and John Moore to attempt 
the obvious line not far right of 
Emperor. As the endeavour was 
made in winter to give the under¬ 
taking more spice, it was a very 
bedraggled and slightly hypother¬ 
mic team that finally dragged itself 
over the rim of the Gorge to 
complete Fuhrer after a wet and 
gruelling aid climb—using gear 
for physical assistance not 
merely for protection in the 
event of a fall—and a particu¬ 
larly unpleasant bivouac in 
slings. 

Impressive as they were, 
these two climbs did not 
ascend the wall at its 
highest point. Right of 
them the cliff is almost 
twice as tall and has 
intimidating roofs to 
be negotiated at two- 
thirds height. Con¬ 
trary to conven¬ 


tion, the line up the middle of this section 
was already named—but not yet climbed 
despite the best efforts of two strong parties. 
It was left to Chris Baxter and Chris Dewhirst 
to claim Ozymandias, with two bivouacs, in 
1969. Like the famous Nose Route on Cali¬ 
fornia's El Capitan, Ozymandias (and/or its 
subsequent Direct version) has become the 
most sought-after route on the wall. Now 
approaching its 30th birthday, Ozymandias 
has a good number of ascents each year 
including (aided) solo, one-day and winter 
ones. 

Apart from the Cathedral and the North 
Wall of the Gorge, other important climbing 
areas on the plateau include the south side 
of the Gorge with its ever popular buttress 
Where Angels Fear to Tread, and the amaz¬ 
ing collection of big-time climbs directly 
below Bents Lookout. The Hump is a major 
climbing area. The Back Wall, Buckland 
Slabs and especially Mt McLeod Slabs are all 
significant cliffs that would be more 
important were it not for the difficulties in 
getting to them. More accessible and thus 
more popular cliffs include the friendly 
Castle and even Eurobin Falls despite its 
preponderance of slippery horrors discover¬ 
ed by Mike Law. 

In the last decade a bold new breed of 
climbers has discovered Mt Buffalo. Ian 
Anger, in particular, has been responsible for 
the emergence of Mt Buffalo as a repository 
of climbs tackling seemingly blank and 
almost vertical granite walls. Malcolm 
Matheson and Steve Monks have produced 
crack- and comer-climbs of unusually great 
and sustained difficulties. On the south side 
of the Gorge is Matheson's The Great Shark 
Hunt, at grade 30 the hardest crack-climb in 
Australia. On the North Wall Monks did the 
unthinkable by climbing Ozymandias 
completely free in 1987 to produce the 
hardest long climb in Australia, an achieve¬ 
ment yet to be repeated. Last summer he 
and Matheson impressively free climbed 
Ozymandias Direct to leave the rest of the 
Australian climbing community churning in 
the wake. 

Although with the publication this year of 
the latest edition of the rockclimbing guide¬ 
book to the area, describing hundreds of 
climbs, Mt Buffalo seems to have entered 
maturity, its days of coughing up inspiring 
new climbs are far from over. O 


Chris Baxter, Wild's Managing Editor, has pioneered 
more than 1000 first ascents during four decades of 
climbing and made early Australian ascents of major 
European Alpine routes. A mountain photographer and 
writer, he was the founding editor of Wild. 





Mt Buffalo's delightful day walks, by Glenn von der Knijff 



a nyone visiting Mt Buffalo for the first 
time is sure to be drawn by its 
attractiveness and charm. It stands aloof 
from the higher peaks of the Great Dividing 
Range, a number of which can easily be 
seen from many of Mt Buffalo's lookouts. 
The height of the lowest part of the Mt 
Buffalo plateau is a little over 1300 metres— 
increasing to about 1400 metres near its 
northern edge and to 1500 metres near the 
Tatra Inn. It reaches its zenith at the Horn 
(1723 metres). 

The plateau is extensively covered by a 
subalpine ecosystem of snow gums and 
open, grassy plains; there are also some 
areas of alpine-ash forest on the lower parts. 
And odd boulder formations are just about 
everywhere with such weird and evocative 
names as the Leviathan; the Torpedo; 
Mushroom Rock; Stonehenge; the Wool- 
pack; and Og, Gog and Magog. 

The two most impressive creeks which 
drain the mountain begin timidly on the 
plateau. Both Crystal Brook and Eurobin 
Creek form the large waterfalls of the 
Gorge, and Eurobin Falls, respectively. 

Of course, the best way to see Mt 
Buffalo's admirable features is on , | 
foot and some of the walks that ^^1 
visit them are outlined below. I 
have not included every walk if|B 
you can take but those listed ■ t,fl 
should give you a good intro- .-I 
duction to the plateau. None of I 
the walks are hard and all are I 
along good tracks except where I 
indicated. Walking at Mt Buf- | 
falo does not have to end when 1 
the snow arrives. In winter, in f 
addition to the obvious skiing 1 
activity, the park management 
conducts what it calls 'Snow Shoe \ 
Shuffles'. Ask about these guided 
tours at the Chalet or at Tatra Inn. 

• When to go 

In general the climate on Mt Buffalo 
is less severe than on the higher 
mountains of the Alps. Even so, avoid 
walking here in winter. Summer, when 
the weather is calm, is ideal. 

• Access 

From Wangaratta (240 kilometres 
north of Melbourne and 80 kilo¬ 
metres south of Albury) follow the / | 
Great Alpine Road to Porepun- ———-I 


kah (70 kilometres), then follow the Mt 
Buffalo Road for about 25 kilometres to the 
plateau, where most of the walks start. A 
fee of $6.50 a car is payable for entry to the 
park ($9.50 in the official ski season). 

• Maps 

For many of the walks no map is required 
as they are well signposted. However, if you 
want a map try the Algona Publications 
map Mt Buffalo National Park, provided that 
you can find it in a map sf 




: 100 000 I s 
information and 
Vicmap 1:25 000 si 
dale, Eurobin, and Nug Nug; c 
from the 1:30 000 Mt Buf¬ 
falo sheet by Geoff 
Lawford. 


• Camping 

Mt Buffalo is a place where you don't need 
a bulging rucksack as there are no 'over¬ 
night' walks. Camping is only permitted at 
the camping ground on the shore of Lake 
Catani. You'll need to book for the holiday 
periods by contacting the National Park 
office: phone (057) 56 2328. 

• Warnings 

The usual warnings for walking in alpine 
' ' e. Be wary of the 
rnset of cold weather at any time of 
vc but do not forget to take sunscreen 
Keep an eye out for snakes during 












• The walks 

1 Eurobin Falls (two kilometres return). 
Two hundred metres after the main road 
crosses the cascading Eurobin Creek (not 
far past the toll booth at the park entrance) 
park by the roadside and follow the 
signposted walking track to Ladies Bath 
Falls. Continue a bit further to Eurobin Falls 
(which are especially spectacular immedi¬ 
ately after rain and during winter). 

2 Rollasons Falls (four kilometres 
return). A small car park and the beginning 
of the marked track to Rollasons Falls are 
about halfway up the mountain. 

Follow the track to just above the 
Buffalo Creek where the track 
divides; left towards the upper falls 
or right towards the lower. Both falls 
are worth a visit. Be careful when 
approaching the slippery slabs at the 
upper falls—it's a big drop! 

3 Gorge lookouts (three kilo¬ 
metres return). A good track begins 
at the western end of the car park at 
the Chalet. Follow this west passing 
many lookouts along the way. 

Within a few hundred metres you'll 
pass the Cricket Ground and 
y v soon after you'll arrive at a 
bridge over Crystal Brook. 

Past here are numerous 
1 good vantage points to 

view spectacular Crys¬ 
tal Brook as it leaps 


the walks 


to explore the cave, be prepared with solid 
shoes and old clothes and carry at least 
three waterproof sources of light as you will 
get soaked and the cave is completely dark. 
It is probably best to be guided if you 
haven't been through the cave before 
because there are numerous small holes 
and crevices to crawl through, a freezing 
creek to wade, and a small waterfall to 
ascend at the end. Once out of the cave, 
walk back to the cave entrance along the 
tops of the boulders and retrace your 
footsteps to the Chalet. 


At 


GRADE Easy 

LENGTH One hour-one day 
TYPE Mountain scenery, boulder formations 
REGION Adjacent to the Victorian Alps 

BEST TIME 

Spring/summer/autumn 

SPECIAL POINTS 

No camping except at the camping 
ground. 

No overnight walks. 

Entry fee is payable 


| over the lip of the cliffs. 
Dawdle as far as Pulpit 
Rock, or further to Wilkin¬ 
sons Lookout (above the 
§||| / famous climb Ozymandias), 
| before returning. 

4 Underground River 
(three kilometres return). 
From the eastern end of the 
Chalet car park follow the path 
that skirts the north side of the 
tennis-courts. After one kilometre the 
track drops to a boulder-choked valley 
with a creek—Eurobin Creek. Look into the 
entrance to the Underground River, which 
can be followed for some distance 
upstream under the boulders. If you decide 


6 The Monolith (two kilometres return). 
From opposite the park office (on the edge 
of Hospice Plain) follow a walking track 
east into the forest. It is not steep but begins 
to climb a bit more steadily as you reach 
the boulderfields beneath the Monolith. 
The Monolith itself, a huge tor balancing 
precariously, can be climbed by way of a 
very steep stairway. 

7 The Hump (one and a half kilometres 
return). About two kilometres past Dingo 
Dell the road crosses a saddle with some 
picnic tables. From here a track climbs west 



The North Wall of the Mt Buffalo 
Gorge. Ozymandias tackles the highest 
buttress on the right. Glenn Tempest. 
Pages 40 and 41, modern Mt Buffalo 
face-climbing; Mike Law on Redbacks 
(grade 23), the Hump. Baxter 


5 (Part of) the Big Walk (nine kilo¬ 
metres return). The Big Walk, the name of 
the track that climbs the mountain to the 
Chalet, ascends a full 1000 metres. 
However, the walk can be turned into a 
relatively easy day walk by starting from 
Mackeys Lookout hairpin bend on the 
main road. This section includes the most 
scenic vistas of the Big Walk. Park your 
vehicle just below the lookout at the side of 
the road. From the lookout, follow the 
walking track as it zigzags through scattered 
forest and over slabs of rock passing a few 
small streams. On reaching the plateau the 
grade eases and alpine-ash forest becomes 
predominant. Finally, after about four 
kilometres, the popular track skirting the 
rim of the Gorge is reached, and followed 
to the Chalet. It can be pleasant to have 
lunch at the Chalet before returning to your 
vehicle the way you came. 


to the saddle between the Cathedral and 
the Hump. On reaching the saddle the 
track swings south and climbs up to the 
bouldery top of the Hump from which 
there are magnificent views of the 
Cathedral, not to mention the rest of the 
plateau. 

8 Elsies Peak (three kilometres return). 
From the east side of the saddle with the 
picnic tables find the walking track at the 
top of the grassy toboggan slope. Before 
long the track reaches a high point, then 
descends gently east. A signpost indicates 
the side-path to the Sentinel, another balan¬ 
cing tor, or you can continue ahead into a 
delightful little snow plain. The track be¬ 
comes less obvious but the way to Elsies 
Peak is generally clear. 

9 The Horn (one and a half kilometres 
return). Past Tatra Inn the main road 
becomes gravel and ascends for a few 
kilometres to a high viewing point over¬ 
looking the Wall of China and the distant 
Back Wall. Park here. A track wends its way 
up to the top pinnacle of the Horn. For¬ 
tunately, there is a wire fence and rail to 
stop you from falling off. Be warned, 
though: it's no place to be during a 
thunderstorm. O 




The life and times of Australia's pre-eminent wilderness 
conservation organisation, by Joson Doyle 



f he US naturalist Henry David Thoreau once wrote, 
'...it matters not how small the beginning may seem 
to be; what is once well done is done for ever'. His 
words seem especially applicable to the Wilderness 
Society, often affectionately referred to as TWS ('twiz'). 
The society was founded in the nation's tiniest State in 
1976 by a small group of people with an off-beat way 
of thinking about the earth; it grew rapidly to win some 
wonderful victories. Now, as it celebrates Its 20th 
anniversary and remembers its achievements, the 
society is resolved to build on the experiences jof those 
years and to exert an even greater influence in the 
future. 

The society arose from the ashes of a bitter defeat for 
Australia's emerging environment movement and the 
determination of a few people not to allow the same 
thing to happen again. The tragedy which lies behind 
the society's birth was the flooding of Tasmania's Lake 
Pedder in 1972 by the Tasmanian Government and the 
Hydro-Electric Commission (HEC), which went ah 
despite unprecedented opposition from a 
active conservationists. 

The people who had fought hard for years 
Pedder were devastated and dispirited but most realised 
that more wild country would be sacrificed to 
'progress' if the fight didn't continue. One 
recognised this very clearly was Kevin Kieman. 

A Hobart-born caver and bud^^^V^J 
had played a key part in the Pedd° 
battle as the 19-year-old sdjgetary of 
the Lake Pedder Action Commit¬ 
tee. In 1974 he formed the slightly 
more strident South West Tasma¬ 
nia Action Committee (SWTAC), 
but he soon came to the conclu¬ 
sion that something new was called 
for if the dominant pro-development 
forces which had turned his State into 
what he called 'Ecocide Isle' were to be 
successfully opposed—something stronger, less 
geographically restricted and with a different 
ethic. Kieman explains his reasoning: 

The campaigns in South-west Tasmania had 
been fairly piecemeal—we'd been fighting for 
Lake Pedder here. Precipitous Bluff there, and so 
on, and we had committees for each of those 
places. But it was pretty obvious that the way to 
[advance! the whole thing was to treat the whole of 
Tasmania as one region and fight for that, so in 1976 
I suggested we have a wilderness society.' He also 
believed that it was a matter of ethics that humans 
should not expect 'user rights over the rest of the 
planet'. 

Kieman's recommendation came at a meeting of 
the SWTAC. The others present thought it was a good 
idea—and that was that! The Tasmanian Wilderness 


Society was officially launched at a public meeting in 
Hobart on 22 August 1976. Relatively few local people 
took any notice—even fewer outside Tasmania—but a 
new era for the environment movement had begun. 

Not everyone was happy with the upstart 
environmental-action group. Predictably, opposition 
came immediately from developers and from the 
Tasmanian Government; one member derided the 
group as 'Kieman's 20 rabble-rousers'. But the new 
society also caused a painful split in the traditional 
conservation movement itself—a split which is still in 
evidence today. 

Bushwalking had long been a popular activity in 
Tasmania, which is understandable when one considers 
i the State's ruggedly beautiful countryside, and the 
members of bushwalking clubs had for many years 
participated in a quiet struggle to have more wild areas 
included in National Parks. But many of those 
bushwalkers and lovers of nature were socially and 
politically conservative and thus found themselves tom 
love and appreciation for wilderness such 

















wild conservation 
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as Lake Pedder and the pro-development 
agenda of the government. 

Some believed in the inevitability of what 
they considered to be 'progress', while others 
became active in the protest movement 
through the Hobart Walking Club and the 
South West Committee. But when Kevin 
Kiernan founded the new, more radical 
wilderness protection group a bitter row 
ensued between those who were prepared to 
work with the government and Kieman's 
crew, who were taking a tougher, obstruct¬ 
ionist, line. 

The new society was lobbied against by the 
more established and 'establishment' conser¬ 
vation movement in Tasmania; some of its 
members had prominent positions in 
organisations such as the HEC itself. Kiernan 
began to be affected by the infighting, which 
he described as 'so bloody vicious it was 
unreal'. Already emotionally scarred by the 
drowning of Lake Pedder, and bearing the 
brunt of this new battle, he looks back on 
those days as 'a sad time'. Although he 
became the first Director of the Tasmanian 
Wilderness Society, he was soon burnt out 
longer felt able to continue as Director. He handed over 
the leadership at the first opportunity. Today he still 
quietly participates in the environment movement in 
other ways, but is not intimate with TWS. 

TWS’s third Director, Bob Brown, who succeeded 
Norm Sanders, took the group to a new level of 
activism. He had already taken part in the Pedder 
struggle, and the suggestion to form a wilderness society 
had in fact been made at his house. 

In 1976 Brown made-the taxing journey down the 
Franklin River on a raft, an event which instilled in him 
a powerful love for the harshly beautiful waterway and 
a conviction that it should not be sacrificed for the sake 
of more electric power. In June 197? the HEC's plan to 
dam the Franklin was officially released. Brown and the 
Tasmanian Wilderness Society vowed that the plan 
would not go ahead; the great battle of the South-west 
had begun-" » " ^ * 

The most visible part of the resulting campaign was 
the blockade of the dam works, an ad hoc effort 
organised by society members Pam Waud and Cathie 
Plowman and employing the principles of non-violent 
action. The protesters who joined the battle were 
steadfast in maintaining their discipline and did nothing 
to alienate 'middle Australia' which watched on the 
television news the dramatic pictures of Brown and his 
fellow protesters—including the internationally famous 
conservationist David Bellamy—being arrested: a drama 
played out against the background of the magnificent 


The fight for the Tarkine wilderness, north-west Tasmania; 
the Wilderness Society's Hellyer Forest protest, February 
1991. Bob Brown 


And that, in the end, was exactly what was required. 
The blockade's ultimate aim, other than simply slowing 
down the dam-building work, was to provide striking 
copy for the media which would stir people on the 
mainland to support the saving of the river-a concept 
that TWS people all over Australia were working hard 
to establish in the public consciousness, most 
successfully through the use of the little green 'No 
Dams' triangle which seemed to peek out from every 
second car window that summer. In taking this 
approach the society had abandoned the idea of saving 
the Franklin by fighting the battle within Tasmania itself 
and was instead using its interstate branches in the 
attempt to win a political victory on the mainland. That 
translated into persuading Australians to vote for Bob 
Hawke in the forthcoming federal election because 
Hawke's revitalised Australian l abor Party opposed the 
dam. 

With this in mind, the Tasmanian Wilderness Society 
and the Australian Conservation Foundation undertook 
a remarkably sophisticated campaign in marginal 
electorates across most of the country. In 13 such 
electorates they carefully determined the profile of the 
average conservation-minded Australian voter, and 
where he or she was likely to live. Then their members 
went doorknocking; trying to persuade. 









The strategy could hardly have worked 
better. The Franklin issue on its own may 
not have decided the election but it 
certainly helped Labor to win several key 
marginal seats—and office. Hawke fulfilled 
his promise and stopped the dam, but only 
after the wrangle over 'States' rights' went 
all the way to the High Court. The judges 
ruled—albeit by a four to three decision— 
that in purely constitutional terms the 
Federal Government did indeed have the 
power to override a State decision which 
had an impact on a World Heritage Area. 

In The Reluctant Nation, Phillip Toyne 
explains that the victory was but narrowly 
achieved, relying as it did on a long chain of 
fortunate events each of which, had it 
turned out differently, could have spelled 
the end for the Franklin. For example, if the 
then Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser had 
not suffered a back injury in 1982 which 
delayed the election until the following year 
and thus allowed the dramatic Franklin 
blockade to catch the public's attention at 
just the right time, the drowning of Lake 
Pedder may have had a devastating sequel. 

It is well worth remembering just how 
narrow this victory was. For although the 
'No Dam' decision seemed to herald a new 
era in the preservation of the environment 
—Bob Brown even became Australian of 
the Year—appearances can be deceptive. 
Without a doubt, there was now a greater 
environmental awareness amongst public 
and politicians; nevertheless, saving the 
Franklin had been pragmatic politics for 
Bob Hawke and it was doubtful whether 
any great transformation in values had 
taken place in Canberra. A majority of the 
public had become transfixed by the 
beauty of the Franklin and convinced that 
the dam wasn't an economic necessity—and 
that had been enough. Transferring that 
conviction to other, less clear-cut issues 
would not be easy. 


/ "\ 

The Wilderness Society is a national organ¬ 
isation. To get in touch, contact the TWS 
State branch nearest you. (TWS also has 
offices in other regional cities.) 
National/Tasmania 
130 Davey St, Hobart, Tas 7000. Phone (03) 
6234 9799; fax (03) 6224 1497. 
Queensland 

5th floor, 96 Albert St, Brisbane, Qld 4000. 
Phone (07) 3229 4533; fax (07) 3210 0120. 
NSW 

Suite C, 1st floor, 263-275 Broadway, 
Glebe, NSW 2037. Phone (02) 9552 2355; 
fax (02) 9552 1077. 

Victoria 

355 Little Bourke St, Melbourne, Vic 3000. 
Phone: (03) 9670 5229; fax (03) 9670 1040. 
South Australia 

116 Grate St, Adelaide, SA 5000; PO Box 
1734, Adelaide, SA 5001. Phone (08) 8231 
6586 or (08) 8231 9015, fax (08) 8231 1068. 
Western Australia 
6 Market St, Fremantle, WA 6160. Phone 
(09) 430 6664; fax (09) 430 6663. 

Internet home page 
http://www.vicnetnet.au/--twsmelAfvelcorne 
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Illustrating the difficulty of that task are 
the mixed results achieved by the 
organisation (which soon after the Franklin 
victory changed its name to 'The 
Wilderness Society' to reflect its wider 
focus) in the issue which has dominated its 
actions in the 13 years since—the logging of 
our native forests. 

The key to the conflict lies in the stated 
aims of TWS 'to promote the concept of 
wilderness, to prevent the destruction of 
wilderness and to enlarge the area of 
wilderness'. The TWS's definition of 
wilderness was (in part), 'a land free of the 
impact of modem industrial civil- 


Clearly, intensive forestry operations— 
considered by TWS to be unsustainable- 
conflict with that philosophy and the 
society has had a long and often bitter 
battle with those who have a financial 
interest in such activities. One of the first 
skirmishes was the conservation move¬ 
ment's attempt to halt the logging of rem¬ 
nant rainforest in Queensland. The Bjelke- 
Petersen Government, always the develop¬ 
ers' best friend, had no inten¬ 


Near right, 

the Wilderness 
Society's extra¬ 
ordinarily suc¬ 
cessful 'No Dams' 

(on the Franklin 
River) campaign 
poster. Far right, 
police muscle be¬ 
ing flexed at the 
height of the Frank 
lin action. Uoyd Har¬ 
rington. Bottom right, 
Melbourne's Herald 
tells the story of the 
outcome. Reproduced 
with permission from the 
Herald. Background, spot¬ 
ted gum. Paul Sinclair 


isation; a place where you may stand with 
your senses entirely steeped in nature; re¬ 
mote from settlements and roads; large 
enough to maintain biological populations 
and ecosystem processes'. Also included 
was a reference to indigenous Australians: 
'Aboriginal wilderness is land that has been 
managed by Aboriginal Australians for tens 
of thousands of years before European 
occupation.' 


tion of stopping what was widely seen as a 
destructive and unnecessary practice but 
the campaign to force it to cease set both 
sides of TWS to work—the campaign en¬ 
tailed both 'front-line' protests and 
political lobbying. 

On the political side, TWS eventually 
found an unlikely friend in Graham 
Richardson. Regarded as the federal / 
ALP's 'power broker', Richardson had 
no background in ecology but 
maintains that he was converted to / 


spru 







There is no doubt that the political 
influence of the environment movement, 
including TWS, has waned somewhat over 
the last few years, a situation perhaps best 
illustrated by the rather poor outcome of 
the then Labor Federal Government's 
forestry package of late 1995 which 
followed the logging industry blockade of 
Canberra earlier in the year. Despite heavy 
lobbying and opinion polls which showed 
that 80 per cent of the population wanted 
native-forest logging to end, the govern¬ 
ment protected very few of the areas that 
had been designated as being of high con¬ 
servation value and the NAFI's demands 
were largely satisfied. 

However, according to TWS's National 
Campaigns Coordinator Kevin Parker, 
there was a silver lining. Parker, who 
received 11 death threats at the time of the 
Canberra loggers' blockade (which reflects 
both the depth of feeling over the issue and 
the nature of the gulf between the two 
sides), argues persuasively that despite the 
setbacks the last two years have been 
successful ones for TWS on the forestry 
front. 'It depends on how you measure 
success, but more forest areas will be saved 
because of our political actions, including 
up to a million hectares in NSW and new 
areas in Queensland. The situation would 
be very different if we had not been 
actively campaigning.' 

Although native-forest logging and 
wood-chipping have been the focus of a 
fair part of the society's attention during the 
past decade, Parker is especially keen to 
point out that TWS has also diversified. 
Like Lewis Carroll, he declares that 'we just 
grew'd, I don't know how we got so big' 
when describing how TWS has expanded 
its activities. 'We've been concerned with 
many different environmental issues, such 
as countering mining proposals—sand, 
uranium, minerals, etcetera—and protecting 
vitally important ecological areas like 
Victoria's Mallee, WA's Shark Bay and, of 
course. Cape York in Queensland among 
many other things.' The society's activities 
have also extended offshore: TWS was 
active in the campaign to protect Antarctica 
and Parker delightedly points out that at 
one stage it had international members 
shadowing Paul Keating during an overseas 
trip, highlighting his government's poor 
environmental record. 

It is obvious that the modem Wilderness 
Society has expanded from its 
original raison d'etre in Tas¬ 
mania and is now a more 
'rounded' environmental 
organisation, albeit still one 
leaning towards the deep- 
green, 'radical' end of the 
spectrum. 

Parker believes that the 
wider range of interests has 
helped to consolidate the 
society's position and that even 
politicians recognise the strength 
which lies behind its lobbyists 
when they come calling. 'It's a 
love/hate relationship', he says, 


the conservationist cause after a trip to the 
Tasmanian wilderness with Bob Brown, 
Geoff Law and David Heatley in 1986. 
Richardson thereafter carried the 'green' 
fight into caucus even before he became 
federal Minister of the Environment. Never 
before or since has the environment 
movement had such a powerful ally in 
parliament even though many still question 
the real motives for his 'born-again' 
greenness. (As he admits in his recently 
published autobiography, 'what was right 
was also popular'.) With Richardson's 
backing, the wet tropical rainforests of 
Queensland were nominated by the Federal 
Government for the World Heritage List. 

The Queensland rainforest issue was just 
one of many TWS antilogging campaigns. 
The society has protested and lobbied 
about forestry—in particular, wood¬ 
chipping—in such places as Eden in NSW, 
East Gippsland in Victoria, the south-west 


of Western Australia, and lackeys Marsh 
and the Lemonthyme Forest in Tasmania. 
Recently, however, it has found the going 
difficult. 

With the recession in the 1990s, TWS 
found that its opponents—in government, in 
the National Association of Forest 
Industries (NAF1) and in some unions— 
were using more ammunition in the public- 
relations war, the battle for the hearts and 
minds of the public which the 'greens' had 
previously been winning. Slowly but 
inexorably the balance shifted towards the 
arguments of the resource users. Well- 
funded logging interests fought back against 
green 'people power' with rallies, glossy 
advertisements and information packs, and 
the uncommitted public was faced with 
deciding which of two implacably opposed 
sides to support—each with its own 
interpretation of endless statistics and 
scientific reports. 



'but we have their respect. They know that 
we can mobilise people on the streets; and 
we also scare political parties to some 
extent because they know that they can't 
intimidate us.' 

However, there are others who aren't so 
impressed. Former TWS director Norm 
Sanders is perhaps the harshest critic, 
declaring in 1984 that he thought the 
organisation was already senile and should 
be disbanded. There are even some, and 
not just from the forestry camp, who 
question the very basis for the organisation's 
existence—the concept of wilderness. 

Speaking on Radio National's Earthbeat 
programme, Marcia Langton, chairperson 
of the Australian Institute of Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander Studies, has declared 
that there is no 'wilderness'. She said: 'It's 
an imagined thing, a cultural construct, 
especially for people in the cities.' Langton 
argues that talk of the 'Tasmanian 
wilderness' is especially offensive given that 
Aborigines shaped the landscape for 



• Lake Pedder flooded. 



• Tasmanian Wilderness Society formed. 



• Branches in all Australian States. 

• 750 000 hectares of Tasmanian wilderness 
placed on World Heritage List. 



• Franklin River in Tasmania saved from 
plans to dam it. 

• TWS Director Bob Brown is Australian of 
the Year. 



Tasmanian Wilderness Society renamed 
The Wilderness Society'. 


Campaign begins to prevent a road being 
built through the Daintree rainforest (Qld). 



'National Campaign for Wilderness' begins 
with first goal being wilderness legislation 
in NSW. 



TWS publishes first of its successful series 
of wilderness diaries. 

Kakadu Stage II included in Kakadu 
National Park (NT). 



• Mining prohibited in Kakadu National Park. 

• Australia's first 'Wilderness Act" becomes 
law in NSW. 


thousands of years before being violently 
removed from it and that groups like TWS 
should do more to incorporate Aboriginal 
concerns into their ideas, policies and 
actions. 

Others are more convinced of the 
society's worth but nevertheless feel that its 
influence has declined somewhat. The well- 
known Australian conservationist Vincent 
Serventy is of the opinion that TWS has 
had its ups and downs. '[Its] impact has 
waxed and waned. It waxed during the 
Franklin fight, but it's not quite as strong 
now.' He nevertheless says that TWS is still 
'highly respected' in the conservation 
movement and believes that it has a pivotal 


• The Daintree nominated for World 
Heritage List as part of the 900 000 hectare 
Wet Tropics Rainforests. 


Shelburne Bay (Qld) sand-mining proposal 
defeated. 



355 000 hectares of the Lemonthyme 
forests. Farmhouse Creek and parts of the 
southern forests of Tasmania nominated for 
World Heritage List. 



The society adopts an Aboriginal land 
rights policy. 


• Proposed Wesley Vale (Tas) pulp mill 
abandoned. 

• Douglas-Apsley National Park declared in 
Tasmania. 

• Stage III of Kakadu National Park added 
comprising 700 000 hectares. 



• 775 000 hectares of mallee in Victoria 
included in National Parks. 

• 600 000 hectares of Tasmanian wilderness 
added to World Heritage Area. 

• Involvement in Antarctica mining ban. 

• Shark Bay (WA) nominated for World 
Heritage List 


role to play in advocating the protection of 
remnant wilderness. 'The society's strength 
is in its commitment to wilderness, and it's 
still relevant.' 

Peter Singer, who ran as a Greens Party 
senate candidate alongside Bob Brown at 
the 1996 federal election and who is also a 
TWS member, essentially agrees. 'I admire 
the work that they do and they're still a 
good influence, but they're just going 
through some of the problems that any 
group goes through when it gets big and 
builds up a staff. I think they've lost their 
original focus just a little bit—if s not like the 
exciting days of the Franklin campaign—but 
1 don't blame people for that; it's inevitable. 



• Mining prohibited 

at Coronation Hill in 
Kakadu National Park. 

• Fraser Island (Qld) nomin¬ 
ated for World Heritage List, 
ending logging. 



Australia's second Wilderness Act' 
passed in South Australia. 

'Resource security" legislation is defeated 
in federal parliament. 



Agreement with traditional landowners to 
prevent the Starcke area of Cape York in 
Queensland being sold to private owners. 



Shoalwater Bay (Qld) protected from sand¬ 
mining. 

Government proposal to expand uranium 
mining defeated. 



Cape York agreement signed by TWS, 
Cape York Land Council and local 
landowners. 
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All groups go through different stages of 
effectiveness but on the whole it's still do¬ 
ing very worthwhile work.' 

What are the strengths and weaknesses 
of the Wilderness Society? Former Mel¬ 
bourne branch director Karen Alexander 
describes TWS as 'activist, appealing 
young people, creative, flexible and 
sponsive to immediate crises'. On the other 
hand, its shortcomings stem from the same 
qualities: 'It's hard to get a long-term project 
going; the "creative chaos" is difficult for 
older people to deal with; the structure and 
decision making are not institutionalised in 
an efficient way and it responds too much 
to immediate crises rather than sticking to 
its priority goals.' 


Left, Leunig's classic 1983 cartoon 
illustrates how the Wilderness Society 
captured the hearts and minds of 
middle-class, mainland Australians in 
its battle to save the Franklin. Note that 
Peter Dombrovskis's iconic 'Rock 
Island Bend' (see page 34) has pride 
of place over the mantelpiece. 

Michael Leunig/the Age. Above, 

Save the Forests rally, Sydney, February 1995. 
Right, Bob Brown under arrest, December 
1982, during the Franklin campaign. The 
Wilderness Society 

The lack of a dramatic issue to capture 
the public imagination as did the Franklin 
dam campaign is a particular problem 
according to David Bellamy, the man who 
spent his 50th birthday in a Tasmanian gaol 
after being carted off by police during the 
1983 protests. 'Things have been a bit 
tough for environmental groups world¬ 
wide because there aren't so many 
"single issues" in the Franklin style, and 
the hard time [TWS] had over the 
Tarkine road, Tasmania, shows that. 

But there's certainly still a role for it 
to play. There are many more issues 
ahead.' 

What are those issues likely to 
be? There's little doubt that 


Public support—principally financial—is a 
vital aspect of any future success as all these 
issues will continually challenge the 
society's ability to cope. TWS recently 
underwent a period of self-examination 
and adjustment and one result was the 
abolishment of the director's position. Each 
State branch is now a separate entity which 
makes its own decisions, with two State 
delegates sitting on a national management 
committee. At each level directions are 
decided upon by consensus—which can 
lead to endless discussions but also to a 
feeling that everyone has a say in running 
the show. 

TWS essentially survives because of the 
commitment of its workers and supporters. 
The budget is always tight as the society 
does not accept corporate or government 
money, relying instead on donations, fund¬ 
raising and profit from its shops; this means 
that there are few full-time, paid 
campaigners on its staff. Most activists are 
part-timers and volunteers who work 
incredibly hard because they believe in 
what they are doing. As Kate Kennedy 
explains: 'Our greatest resource 
isn't money—we've hardly got 
two pennies to our name—it's 
people. [TWS is] like a living 
organism of unified people who 
are committed to social change.' 

The turnover of those people is 
high—perhaps due to the heavy 
workload, relatively low pay and 
possibly even the strain of working 
among a bunch of argumentative 
environmentalists! Kevin Parker says 
that 'people come through like 
meteorites and leave as blackened 
shells, burnt out by the passionate, 
roller-coaster emotional ride'. Despite 
this, many former TWS campaigners 
still make themselves available today, 
offering advice to the current crop. It's 
an invaluable support service and one 
which ensures the organisation's effect¬ 
iveness despite the changing faces. And, 
of course, not all the faces are new— 
Tasmanian campaigner Alec Marr has 
been with TWS for 15 years and many 
others, too, have been around for a long 
time. 

At a mature 20 years of age, the 
Wilderness Society retains the spirit—the 
'soul'-given to it by its founders. After two 
decades of joyful triumphs and frustrating 
disappointments, it continues to work 
diligently for the protection of wild places. 
Any future successes will be hard won, but 
that's par for the course for a group that has 
always struggled against the odds. O 

Jason Doyle is a freelance journalist from Shepparton, 
Victoria, who specialises in environmental and historical 
subjects An active environmentalist who helped to 
found the Goulburn Valley Environment Group in 1989, 
he was also a finalist in the media section of the Banksia 
Environment Awards in 1994 for his environmental 
columns in the Shepparton News. He would like to thank 
those people who assisted him while he was preparing 
Alexander, Vincent Serventy, David 
Bellamy, Peter Singer, Kate Kennedy, Kevin Parker, Kevin 
Kiernan, Melissa Swanson, John Dargavel, Peter Jacklyn 
countless others. 


domestic environmental concerns will con¬ 
tinue to cause headaches, especially with the 
present domination of (traditionally pro¬ 
development) conservative governments in 
Australia. When asked about the future, 
Kevin Parker says diplomatically that 'we 
expect to be contesting issues vigorously'. 
At present a great number of development 
projects are planned across Australia and 
such things as Queensland's Tully-Mill- 
stream dam and a big expansion in uran¬ 
ium mining have been flagged. These could 
become the environmental battlegrounds 
of the future—but logging and wood¬ 
chipping will continue to be major focuses 
of the environment movement. 

TWS recently embarked on a major 
'Corporate-Consumer' campaign in an 
attempt to tap into environmental concern 
about wood-chipping. Put simply, the idea 
is to identify the Australian companies 
(generally Amcor, Wesfarmers-Bunnings, 
Norths and Boral) logging particular areas 


and then link those companies 
to their products in the market-place, thus 
giving consumers the choice of not buying 
them. And not just consumers; the plan is 
to contact stockbrokers, supermarkets, 
councils and the like and to inform them of 
these links. The strategy was developed at a 
'forests summit' of environment groups 
earlier this year and is a departure from the 
traditional TWS method of lobbying 
governments. Not surprisingly, pro-logging 
groups have responded with threats to 
picket TWS shops and offices. 

This project will be Victorian campaign 
coordinator Kate Kennedy's primary focus 
for the next three years as the society 
strives to stop wood-chipping in Australia's 
native forests. She hopes that people will 
strongly support the initiative, and TWS 
itself, in the years to come. 












bout ten years ago, the 
__ focus of back-country 
skiing in Australia began to shift 
from 'bushwalking on skis' to 
skiing steeper slopes. Metal- 
edged Nordic skis supplied the 
tool for tackling such terrain while 
the rediscovered Telemark turn 
provided the technique. It seemed 
to me like the dawn of a new age 
of skiing until I saw 1940s film 
footage of woollen-clad skiers fang- 
ing down the steep slopes of the 
Monument at Mt Buffalo executing 
flawless, high-speed Telemark turns. I 
realised that the Telemark had not 
been recently invented; it had just been 
forgotten. 

The development of the parallel turn 
in the 1940s marked the beginning of a 
period of obscurity for the Telemark turn. 
The free heel provided by early cable 
bindings used for Telemark skiing was not 
necessary for parallel turns, so alpine bind¬ 
ings were developed with 'permanently' 
locked-down heels. While alpine bindings 
give improved control, stability and safety- 

Left, former Wild staffer Nick Tapp amongst the 
powder, Mt Little Feathertop, Victoria. Peter 
Campbell. Above, Sorry I'm late for dinner'. 
Brian Claque near Mt Howitt, Victoria. Glenn 


release qualities, the ability to walk 
up hills on skis was lost. The use of 
mechanical lifts became mandatory 
and so for many people skiing be¬ 
came largely restricted to resort areas 
with lifts. Free-heel bindings still 
existed but they became lighter and 
were used for traditional Nordic 
skiing and racing on flat and undulat¬ 
ing terrain. The emphasis in Nordic 
skiing shifted to the perfection of 
traditional Nordic skills such as diag¬ 
onal stride, double-poling, kick double- 
poling and step turns. 

However, the sport of skiing is inex¬ 
tricably linked with mountains and 
skiing down them; there is a special 
thrill in balancing the pull of gravity 
against the resistance of a snow-pack 
as you plunge down the fall line. 
Skiers at resorts are surrounded by 
tantalising alpine panoramas and 
peaks but are largely confined to the 
lift-serviced slopes. After a while, 
being restricted to skiing at a resort 
can make you feel restless. The lure 
of travelling in remote mountain 
areas, climbing peaks and descending 
them on skis is powerful. Alpine 
skiing at resorts is packaged entertain¬ 
ment bought with money. For many 
it is also a fashion parade; an oppor¬ 
tunity to flaunt wealth and to party until they 
drop. By contrast, skiing on pristine peaks and in 
the wilderness of the back country is a journey 
of the body, the soul and the mind earned by 
sweat, effort and endurance. Back-country skiers 
earn their turns. Skiing up a hill can be just as 
enjoyable as skiing down it. The air is fresh, the 
views are great, and the company is special. Best 
of all, you can escape the trappings of the twen¬ 
tieth century; money becomes temporarily 
meaningless and the throb of internal-combus¬ 
tion engines is left behind. 


EQUIPMENT 

Two different types of equipment have evolved 
for mountain skiing in the back country —free 
heel and alpine touring. In Europe, alpine touring 
(AT) bindings were designed to have a locked- 
down heel for downhill skiing—with limited 
release capabilities—and an uphill free-heel 
mode to allow climbing. Skis are made 
specifically for alpine touring; typically they are 
short, of alpine width and medium stiffness, and 
are fairly light. They usually have a hole in the 
tip to facilitate construction of an emergency 
sled and a notch in the tail to assist attachment 
of ski skins. AT equipment is best suited for 
skiing big mountains where long, steep ascents 
and descents are the norm and icy conditions 
are common. The use of wide skins and metal 



ski crampons ('Harcheiseri) under the bind¬ 
ings provides good grip on the firm and/or 
icy snow often found on higher peaks in 
the European Alps and elsewhere. 

In Australia, free-heel equipment is the 
norm in the back country as it provides 
greater mobility over undulating terrain and 
steep, icy conditions are not as common. In 
North America, free-heel skiing has 
become very popular with back-country 
skiers and is well represented by enthusi¬ 
astic proponents in many resorts. Free-heel 
skiers at resorts often share a camaraderie 
that is noticeably lacking among their alpine 
counterparts. The war cry of 'free the heel- 
free the mind' is frequently heard. 

Most free-heel bindings for downhill 
skiing are either three-pin (75 millimetre 
Nordic norm) or the cable type, or a 
combination of both. Cables support the 
boot and provide extra control for turning, 
and avoid the difficulties of positioning 
boot toes over the pins. Many of the 
gadgets developed for AT equipment such 
as ski crampons and the very useful heel 
lifters (for climbing) are now available for 
free-heel equipment as well. 

SKIS 

Specific skis, narrower than their alpine and 
AT cousins, have been manufactured for 
free-heel skiing. The distinction is largely an 
artificial one though; Telemark race 
regulations have imposed width restrictions 
on Telemark skis. These restrictions were 
imposed to differentiate Telemark skis from 
alpine skis and they enable manufacturers 
to charge high prices for the niche Telemark 
racing and back-country markets. Do you 
really need special skis for Telemarking and 
back-country skiing? 

The penny dropped in the USA in the 
late 1980s when free-heel, back-country 
enthusiasts experimented with fitting free- 
heel bindings on to standard alpine skis— 
the 'norpine' movement was bom. The 
results were outstanding; alpine skis have 
been developed for optimum downhill 
performance and the range of these skis 
extends from soft, easy-turning, recreational 
models to stiffer racing skis. Free-heel 
bindings have been mounted on all types 
successfully. Releasable free-heel bindings 
were developed for racing and resort skiing 
though their weight usually excludes them 
from use in the back country. 

Telemark ski manufacturers were out¬ 
raged, but no matter how much they 
huffed and puffed there was little they 
could do about it except make wider 
Telemark skis or even put Telemark cos¬ 
metic top sheets on standard alpine skis. 
Free-heel enthusiasts were snapping up 
end-of-season alpine skis on special, buying 
second-hand skis softened after a season's 
alpine use and even fishing discarded skis 
from hard-rubbish collections. It is now 
common to see all types of alpine skis 
mounted with free-heel bindings, for use 
both in resorts and the back country. 

Why the inexorable trend towards 
alpine-style, wide skis? They turn well, have 
a smooth flex pattern and offer superior 


flotation in deep powder and crud. The 
major problems previously associated with 
using alpine skis for free-heel skiing have 
been largely overcome. Carbon and Kevlar 
laminates and cap constructions have made 
alpine skis lighter. Stiffer boots provide 
good edge control. 


BOOTS 


Boots for free-heel skiing have also 
undergone significant changes; they have 
got progressively stiffer and 
heavier to provide improved 
edge control—a trend largely 
driven by the Telemark racing 
fraternity. Free-heel boots have 
traditionally been made from 
leather to allow the smooth toe 
flex required for Telemarking 
and good for hill climbing. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
keep leather boots dry on 
extended trips, especially during 
spring. Single-leather boots are 
often not warm enough at high 
altitudes, particularly when wear¬ 
ing crampons; steel crampons 
seem to suck warmth from your 
feet, and their straps can also 
restrict circulation. Double-leather 
boots solve the warmth problem 
but are heavy. 

Alpine touring boots have 
been available for years with 
plastic shells and warm, synthetic 
inner boots which can double as 
hut boots. Free-heel ski boots 
are now available in plastic, 
which overcomes many of the 
limitations of leather. The toe- 
flex pattern of a plastic boot, 
provided by bellows, is not as 
natural as a leather boot. This 
disadvantage is offset by the 
improved warmth, comfort, convenience 
and waterproof properties that plastic 
offers. Back-country skiers in big mountains 
and cold climates are voting with their 
feet—plastic free-heel boots are now very 
common. However, they can be a bit 
unwieldy for walking long distances. 
Leather boots are still good for lower 
altitudes and milder climates. 

Initially, I found the precurved toe of 
plastic boots unsettling; it tended to pitch 
me forward on the skis. Leaning back to 
compensate puts you in the 'back seat', 
making turn initiation difficult. If you try to 
weight the ball of your foot (the control 
point of a good parallel turn) your heel lifts 
slightly. This 'tilting forward' problem is less 
noticeable when Telemarking due to the 
lower stance and more pressure on the 
leading foot and ski. I fitted plastic wedges 
(made by Voile) under the bindings to 
compensate for the toe curve and make the 
sole of the boot more neutral on the ski. 
Some skiers tackling steep slopes of 45° or 
more use an extra riser block under the 
binding to gain additional binding/snow 
clearance when edging. The toe wedges 
can also be used in combination with the 
riser blocks. 


TECHNIQUES 


In the early 1980s softer boots combined 
with narrow, double-cambered skis were 
less than ideal for parallel turns. The skis 
simply did not carve turns well. The 
Telemark turn was initially invented to turn 
wooden planks, and this is what it still does 
best—it carves a solid, reliable turn by 



forming an arc using both skis. The low 
stance also assists fore and aft stability to 
overcome the heel instability of free-heel 
bindings. The renaissance in Telemarking 
started in Colorado and spread rapidly to 
Australia and Canada, and eventually even 
back to Norway. Interest in Telemarking 
exploded in the late 1980s. Vigorous 
Telemark race circuits sprang up in North 
America, Europe and Australia. Enthusiasts 
Telemarked down progressively steeper 
slopes in the back country as well as on the 
hardest black runs at resorts. Telemark 
instruction and commercial guiding services 
also appeared. Many jaded resort skiers 
started to Telemark for a new challenge and 
to escape the resort rat race. They 
rediscovered skiing as a more individual, 
relaxing and enjoyable experience. 

In 1985 I spent a season in Europe skiing 
off piste (on ungroomed slopes) at resorts 
during the winter and alpine touring in the 
spring. I discovered the delight of skiing 
powder using parallel techniques. Once 
mastered, the sensation of bobbing down a 
mountain, alternately sinking and floating in 
soft snow, is sublime. As Hans, an expatri¬ 
ate Swiss skiing companion, aptly put it: 
'Good skiers must either race or ski 


SPRING 








powder.' Hans would disappear down steep 
slopes displaying reckless abandon, with 
powder flying everywhere, letting off an 
occasional yodel of sheer joy. 

I discovered that off-piste paralleling has 
many advantages; turns are quick and easy 
to initiate, edge control on steep, icy slopes 
is very good and parallels take less space in 
narrow, rocky couloirs. Having both skis 
close together creates a 'mono-ski' effect 
which yields good flotation in deep snow. 
Parallels require significantly less effort than 



Mt Loch, Victoria, in winter's ic> 
grip. Campbell 

the strenuous leg-piston action of 
Telemarking. Big descents of 1000 
metres or more often require over 300 
turns. Paralleling in these circumstances is 
faster and easier, particularly when skiing 
with a pack. Paralleling on free-heel gear 
was also a new challenge. These days I 
mostly parallel, saving my Telemark turns 
for bump skiing and exhibition runs under 
chair-lifts. The use of parallel turns with 
free-heel skis has become common practice 
in the back country in Utah where difficult 
and dangerous descents of narrow couloirs 
require rapid turns and optimum edge 
control. 

Telemark racers have been progressively 
degrading their Telemark turns to gain the 
advantage from more parallel-like turns. 
Some informal tests with the same skier on 
the same equipment have demonstrated 
that paralleling through gates set for a 
Telemark race yields up to a two-second 
advantage to skiing the same course using 
Telemarks. Various rules have been 
introduced by race organisations to prevent 


this practice, but significant effort is 
required by gate judges to enforce 
compliance. (Racers incur time penalties for 
transgressions.) As a recreational free 
heeler, I regard this with some amusement. 
I don't care a hoot about someone else's 
idea of 'the right way to turn'. 1 Telemark to 
enjoy the high-speed, low-stance ripping 
through the snow. Then 1 parallel when I 
want to. Who really cares, anyway? Prima 
donnas don't belong in the back country. 1 
spend more time worrying about the 
dangers of avalanches and cre¬ 
vasses—and on perfecting good 
technique to avoid falls in danger¬ 
ous situations. 

Some friends remain fanatical 
about the Telemark turn. The 
beauty of back-country skiing is 
that the choice is yours. Do what 
you want, what you like, or just 
what feels good. Telemarks, paral¬ 
lels, step turns, kick turns, skating, 
snowplough, guide turns, diagonal 
stride, double-poling and jumping— 
they are all just skiing. Each 
technique is fun to practise and to 
master. Each has its place on the 
snow, in the mountains and in your 
inventory of skills—your personal 
bag of tricks. Just get out there and 
do it, don't take it too seriously and 


Once 
mastered\ the 
sensation of bobbing 
down a mountain ; 
alternately sinking and 
floating in soft 
snow, is sublime : ^r 


enjoy yourself. And remember: there is 
always somebody better than you to show 
you some new tricks. 


VENUES 


Where to go? Where there is snow-it is 
that simple. Free-heel skiers make the best 
of bad conditions and the most of good 
ones. You might have to walk for two hours 
to get to a slope of untracked powder but 
on arrival there is always time for a prod at 
the snow and a quick bite to eat. A glance 
at your companions reveals a glint in 
everyone's eyes and sunburnt faces wearing 
subtle smiles. Bitten by the powder bug! 
Heaven on earth; fresh powder sparkling in 


the sun. Myriads of hoar-crystals sparkling 
like minute diamonds beckon you down 
the slope. In the valleys below lies the 
world of planes, trains and cars; blissfully 
distant. A hurried tightening of boot 
buckles, pack-straps and clothing, then 
launch into a three-dimensional world of 
white wonder. Sinking, carving, floating, 
back up for air; sinking, carving, floating. 
Legs on fire. Don't stop. When you get to 
the bottom pause briefly to watch others 
'stack the tracks'. A brief round of congratu¬ 
lations, skins on, then back to do it again. 
And again. 

The following summary details are 
provided on some, but by no means all, 
popular venues for back-country skiing 
around the globe. 

AUSTRALIA 

- W - 

Contrary to popular belief, Australia has 
good powder snow. You just have to be in 
the right place at the right time, preferably 
skiing as the snow falls or very soon after. 
As a 'weekend warrior' you get used to the 
inevitable comment from powder hounds 
resident at resorts that 'you should have 
been here two days ago—we had a metre of 
champagne powder and face shots all day'. 

The Victorian Alps have reliably good 
snow. Mts Feathertop and Bogong offer an 
unsurpassed 'big mountain' experience 
with demanding—and some extreme- 
terrain. Mt Hotham offers excellent back- 
country slopes in and around the resort. 
Hurry up though: they are putting lifts on 
them and back-country snowboarders 
are swarming over them as well—live 
and let live but watch out for the 
occasional errant attitude. Nearby Mt 
Loch is easily accessible and is a 
touring destination with great views 
across to Mt Feathertop and the 
Razorback (see Track Notes in Wild no 
61). There are some good slopes nearby 
for those who look and who use their 
powder noses. Seek and ye shall find. Mt 
Stirling has the best back-country slopes 
near Melbourne. It is to be hoped that the 
developers who are trying to build another 
environmental disaster on its pristine slopes 
which is neither wanted nor needed will 
not prevail. 

The Main Range in New South Wales is 
also an important venue for back-country 
skiing in Australia. Vast expanses of snow 
await the visitor. Easier runs lie to the east. 
Harder, more serious ones can be found to 
the west. Endless runs and long hikes out 
are the norm. Watch the weather though; 
strong winds can pin you down and shred 
tents, and tree cover is scarce on the higher 
slopes. Sunburn can be a major problem in 
spring, so take plenty of sunscreen. 

Avalanches are occasionally encountered 
in Australia although they are not common. 
But it only takes one to kill you. Several 
friends have been caught in quite large 
slides; some have been lucky to survive. 
Beware. All back-country skiers should 
know the warning signs of heavy snowfalls, 
strong winds and low temperatures. If you 
know little or nothing about factors which 












lead to high avalanche hazard, and how to 
minimise risk, do a course with an accredit¬ 
ed guiding organisation and/or read as much 
as you can on the subject. Your life could 
depend on it. 


EUROPE 


HEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand has excellent back-country 
skiing on both the North and South Islands, 
but watch out for the weather. As the land 
mass is small the weather patterns are 
characteristically coastal; warm, moisture¬ 
laden air arrives from the Southern and 
Pacific Oceans and strikes the mountains. 
As it rises over the mountains the reduced 
pressure results in precipitation as snow 
and/or rain, an effect known as orographic 
lifting. Strong winds are frequently associated 
with this process. The comparatively warm 
air produces snow which is often wet and 
heavy. Weather patterns that originate from 
the Southern Ocean are generally colder 
and can produce good powder snow. The 
bottom line is that conditions can vary from 
ideal powder through to hard ice or wet 
glop—it is a bit of a lottery. 

The North Island has good back-country 
skiing on volcanoes such as Mt 
Ruapehu and Ngauruhoe up to 2700 
metres. Crevasses are not a major 
hazard but bad weather, strong 
winds, icy conditions and the 
occasional volcanic eruption are. 

The South Island is dominated by 
the spectacular Southern Alps. 
Excellent back-country skiing and 
peak bagging are available around 
Arthurs Pass, Mt Cook and further 
south around Wanaka and Mt 
Aspiring. An alpine hut system is 
available in some regions; stoves and 
fuel are provided but you must bring 
your own food. In spring the huts are 
not heavily utilised compared with 
those in Europe. The huts are 
equipped with radios which you can 
use to get weather forecasts, organise 
rescues and arrange flights out. 

On the glaciers and the higher 
peaks the terrain is high alpine; steep, 
icy slopes, crevasses and avalanches 
are common and are major hazards. 

The scenery is unsurpassed. Weather 
permitting, you can reach huts using 
moderately expensive ski planes or 
helicopters. Bear in mind that bad weather 
may force you to ski out. It is worth 
considering employing the skills of an alp¬ 
ine guide, even for experienced parties. A 
guide's local knowledge of the variety of 
conditions, terrain and dangers is invalu¬ 
able. Much of the back-country skiing is in 
quite remote areas and should be treated as 
a serious undertaking. Intermediate skiers 
can do very satisfying trips around the 
passes and glaciers provided they are 
equipped for glacier travel. Advanced skiers 
with some ice-climbing experience and 
equipment can tackle the peaks—New 
Zealand has something for everyone as 
long as you are prepared, and equipped 
with books and other amusements, to sit 
out some days of bad weather. 


The European Alps are well developed 
(perhaps too much so) for back-country 
skiing. Well-stocked alpine huts abound. They 
resemble alpine hotels, provide sleeping- 
blankets, bunks and meals. They attract 
many visitors and are often overcrowded, 
which can detract from the solitude of the 
mountains. Bookings are essential during 
holidays and weekends, particularly in 
popular areas such as the Haute Route, 
Mont Blanc and the Bemer Oberland. 
Using the hut system enables you to travel 
light and move quickly—you don't need to 
carry sleeping- or cooking gear and you 
only need food for lunches. Europe is 
relatively expensive due to unfavourable 
exchange rates, so be prepared to spend 
some cash ($A50+ a day). To reduce the 
expense and avoid the crowds consider 
taking a tent and cooking equipment. 

Excellent topographic maps of the 
French, Swiss and Italian regions of the 
Alps, with ski routes marked and descrip¬ 
tions included (in French and German), are 
available. Many high alpine regions are 


Interlaken is a good base for this region and 
access by the remarkable jungfraujoch 
Railway is very good albeit expensive. 

In Europe quaint mountain villages and 
traditional mountain lifestyles abound. 
Regional food can be delicious and contin¬ 
ental weather patterns are often stable. Do 
not underestimate the dangers of crevasses 
and avalanches; many are killed each year 
ski touring in Europe. If in doubt, hire a 
guide. Public transport in mountain regions 
is generally good. (In Switzerland it is 
excellent—where trains don't go, regular 


buses usually do.) 

THE USA AND CANADA 


The USA and Canada offer a wide variety 
of skiing venues and are generally blessed 
with long ski seasons and plenty of snow. 
Snow conditions are often determined by 
the proximity to the coast. In the west, 
resorts such as Whistler/Blackcomb (British 
Columbia), Mt Baker (Washington State), 
Squaw Valley and Mammoth Mountain 
(California) tend to get wet and relatively 
warm weather. Consequently, snow 
conditions are often on the heavy side- 



quite dangerous, so hire a guide or go with 
experienced friends if in doubt. Several 
4000 metre peaks can be skied but most 
are serious undertakings requiring some 
climbing skills. The last few hundred metres 
of mixed ice- and/or rockclimbing are 
usually done on foot using an ice-axe, 
crampons and—occasionally—a rope. It is 
definitely worth the effort though. 

Some good bases for touring are 
Chamonix in France and Zermatt and Saas 
Fee in Switzerland. There are also countless 
opportunities for skiing in smaller, less well- 
known places. In the larger centres cheaper 
dormitory accommodation is usually 
available. The Berner Oberland in 
Switzerland offers excellent peaks to ski 
and its own 'Haute Route' (high traverse). 


A camp high on Mt Bogong, Victoria. 
Right, winter wilderness, Mt Kosciusko 
region. New South Wales. Tempest 


powder days are not very common. Ranges 
such as British Columbia's Coastal Range, 
the Cascades in Washington State and 
Oregon, and the Sierra Nevada in 
California offer extensive opportunities for 
ski touring. They are mostly visited in spring 
when the weather is more settled and the 
avalanche hazard is lower. The higher 
volcanoes of the Cascades are usually skied 
in late spring or in summer. 

Further inland, conditions are generally 
colder and drier, leading to good, soft snow. 
The Kootenays, Selkirks, Monashee and 











THE FUTURE 


Purcell Ranges in British Columbia have 
good snowfalls. Further inland again, the 
higher and colder Rockies in Alberta 
usually get less snow. This same pattern 
prevails in the USA with Utah's Wasatch 
Range attracting big falls of cold, dry snow. 
In Colorado further to the east, less snow 
falls as the low-pressure systems become 
more depleted of moisture. This means that 


gear and other paraphernalia must be 
carried. Heavy packs make skiing less en¬ 
joyable so it is a good idea to schedule 
some rest and/or ski days from one or 
more base camps. Generally ski routes are 
much less crowded that those in Europe. 
Often you don't see anyone for days. For 
this reason, rescues can be difficult so be 
careful; prevention is far better than cure. 
During a memorable traverse of the Sierra 
Nevada in 1992 I skied with eight com¬ 
panions for nine days and only 


During the last, few years back-country 
lodges in Canada have become very popular 
as an alternative to lugging lots of gear on 
your back. Access is normally by helicopter 
or snowcat. The lodges are situated high in 
prime skiing terrain. Visitors usually stay for 
a week or more and do day-tours using the 
lodge as a base. Most lodge operators offer 
fully catered or self-catered options, as well 
as ski guiding. If you want to get right into 
powder skiing without the noise, expense 
and attitude of heli skiing, this is an excellent 
option. Lodges are often exclusively book¬ 
ed to groups of six or more people. 


while Colorado has good powder 
skiing, the snowfalls (and depths) are 
generally lighter that those in Utah, Idaho 
and California. 

Transport between large cities is excel¬ 
lent; buses and very cheap flights abound. 
Transport to and from resorts is less reliable. 
City shuttles and city buses service resorts 
close to large centres such as Salt Lake City. 
Transport to back-country trail heads tends 
to be non-existent. A car is very useful for 
this purpose. Extended ski touring in the 
USA and Canada is usually a wilderness 
experience; all food, stoves, tents, sleeping 


sighted one other party in the distance—this 
in the middle of California, the USA's most 
populous State. 

Avalanches are a common occurrence in 
North America's back country. Cold 
conditions are a primary contributing factor 
for avalanches so extra caution is required, 
particularly in inland regions. Recent 
profiles of victims in North America 
indicate that experienced back-country 
skiers are now the highest risk group. This 
means you! 


People visit the back country because they 
enjoy it and like to travel up and down 
snow-covered mountains. What tool you 
use is a personal choice. Skis for back- 
country use have become wider. This trend 
has led to the development of superwide 
powder skis now popular with heli skiers 
and a growing number of alpine skiers. 
These make skiing powder and crud much 
easier, but are on the heavy side for touring. 

Snowboards offer the ultimate in 
flotation, edge control and speed in the 
back country, but travelling along flats and 
climbing can be difficult. Boarders hike on 
foot or with snowshoes. Some use short 
touring skis to travel, with their board on 
their pack. Split snowboards are also 
available now. They separate to individual 
'fat skis' for ascents and are joined back 
together for the descent. 

Whichever tool you choose, make sure 
that you respect other visitors to the back 
country and the back country itself. There is 
growing pressure in many alpine regions 
around the globe further to expand alpine 
skiing resorts. I feel that the world has 
enough 'alpine-recreation theme parks' 
already. It is far better that remaining alpine 
wilderness regions be preserved and 
protected so they can be visited and enjoyed 
without becoming degraded, polluted and 
destroyed by reckless development and 
profiteering. Ski touring in the mountains in 
small, self-sufficient groups is a far more 
satisfying experience for me than festering 
in a crowded 'city on the slopes'. It is 
everybody's responsibility to safeguard the 
future and the wonders of natural alpine 
areas. Take an active interest in the protection 
of an alpine environment near you. Don't 
ruin what you come to enjoy and don't 
reinvent the rat race in the mountains. 

Climb to the top of the world. Kick back 
on a summit in the sun and photosyn- 
thesise. Hoot and holler on joyous descents. 
Soak in sweeping panoramas. Suck in the 
glorious, thin air. Enjoy life, and the run 
back down. Q 


Peter Campbell has skied in the mountains of Australia, 
Europe and North America through many white-outs. 
He is also an avid rockdimber and cyclist. During the last 
decade he has been heavily involved with campaigns to 
protect Australian forests. In between trips he works in a 
Melbourne bank. 
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Geoff Mosley nails a particularly elusive Tasmanian peak 



wild bushwalking 


LDONS/ 




a s we paused in an exhausting struggle 
with a particularly unyielding piece of 
scrub east of Lake Ewart one of the party 
asked me a variant of that old question, 
'Why the Eldons?' 

There is of course no adequate answer 
because it includes the fundamental 
question of why we seek the wilderness in 
the first place. But there was a specific bit of 
history which made five of us come to 
traverse Tasmania's Eldon Range during this 
particular summer. 

Any blame should be sheeted home to 
me because I was the one who became 
fascinated by the Eldon Range and espe¬ 
cially by that big, mysterious, stand-alone 
mountain Eldon Peak and the remote 
Eldon Bluff with its companion, the 
beautiful Lake Ewart. 

I was determined to discover for 
myself the real nature of that 
enigmatic peak and range if I could. 

I had also had a dream of visiting 
the Eldons as part of a walk from the 
Central Plateau to the King River near 
Queenstown—surely one of the great 
wilderness walks of Australia. 

A first optimistic attempt from Lake 
Augusta in December 1979 with my 
two young sons Robin (10) and John 
(12) had ended at Eagle Lake where 
heavy snow and inadequate equipment 
forced us to pull out to lower-lying 
Bronte Park and spend the remainder 
of our holiday walking the Overland 
Track. We were again overtaken by 
snow near Cradle Mountain and but 
for a good Samaritan, Denis Maxwell 
(who gave up his Christmas dinner to 
drive us to Devonport), we would 
have missed being at home on 
Christmas Day altogether. 

In April 1983 we tried again, 
starting this time at the King River end 
and planning to walk at least to Lake 
St Clair. Joining us was Rob Lesslie of 
Wilderness Inventory fame. 

On that occasion our first night's rest at a 
camp site near the junction of the Eldon 
and South Eldon Rivers was disturbed by 
the noise of work continuing on the Crotty 
Road where only a few weeks earlier I had 
been one of hundreds arrested on the 
Franklin Dam blockade. 

Next day we climbed steeply towards 
Eldon Peak pulling ourselves up from tree 
to tree through deep forest litter. With the 
weather turning to snow the party buckled 
and we ignominiously retraced our steps. 

No matter, I resolved, we shall return. As 
the years rolled on 1 promised that the 
Eldons would be my 60th birthday present 
to myself. 

Again, fate intervened. A broken leg put 
me out of contention for four years but on 
20 January 1995 we were at Devonport 
airport preparing for another attempt. 
Except for my young son Will, we were the 
same five who had visited the Cobberas 
two years earlier (see Wild no 51): my son 
John, his girlfriend Lara Neave, Andrew 
Englisch, Andrew Hyde, and myself. Our 
aim was to walk to Eagle Lake and finish at 


Cynthia Bay in two stages, the Eldons stage 
ending at Narcissus Hut. Taking us to the 
start of the walk, again at the King River 
end, was our friend the ubiquitous Denis 
Maxwell. 

Denis's 'what a difference you'll find' was 
the understatement of the trip. When the 
dam is at full level (235 metres) the upper 
King River no longer exists. It has been 
eliminated by Lake Burbury (another 
Hydro-Electric Commission reservoir), built 
with Commonwealth money given as a sop 
to Tasmania for its loss of the Gordon- 
below-Franklin Dam. The Lyell Highway 
has been diverted southwards to cross the 
lake at its narrowest point. 

Denis told us that over the years he had 
taken a couple of parties on the Collingwood 
River approach to the Eldons, but none to 


the so-called 'King River'. It would not 
surprise me if there were fewer parties 
visiting the area now than previously, 
perhaps no more than one or two a year. 

We began our journey in mid-afternoon. 
The level of the lake was down a metre or 
so, leaving a lot of dead vegetation includ¬ 
ing shoulder-high tea-tree. I thought that 
getting round the lake would be the first of 
three challenges for our party. The second 
would be finding a way up Eldon Peak and 
the third, getting down off Eldon Bluff. 

Five hours later, in heavy rain and wind, 
we made camp on the shore of the lake. 
We had taken five hours to travel less than 
four kilometres and we were not even level 
with the point where we had begun our 
1983 trip (when we had driven a third of 
the way up the valley using an old side- 
road). 

Now I began to pay the price for my 
optimistic nature. The only one wearing 
shorts and without gaiters, my legs were 
badly scratched and the lightweight tent 
handed over to me at the airport, sight 
unseen, was a disaster. As someone said of 


it, 'the only thing missing is a picture of a 
wigwam and a Red Indian on the side'. The 
first raindrops went straight through to be 
collected in a deepening pond by a very 
effective, sewn-in groundsheet. There was 
no fly. My son said that it would be against 
my interest to mention this tent episode, 
which he termed 'the blemish'. In practice it 
meant that I spent two nights of the trip 
squashed in with John and Lara in their 
entirely suitable bushwalking tent. 

The next day we started at 8 am, picking 
our way round the lake shore and then 
walking across some exposed stretches of 
dead button grass. The going was good for 
a while but eventually the scrub closed off 
all avenues. While we were manoeuvring 
our way through this we unexpectedly 
came across a Hydro-Electric Commission 


Drying gear at the junction of the 
Eldon and South Eldon Rivers. Right, 
looking back to the Eldon River from 
high on Eldon Peak. Page 60, 
summit high. Pages 60 and 61, 
Eldon Bluff draws closer but some 
obstacles still remain. All photos 
Geoff Mosley 


road which after about a kilometre brought 
us to the junction of the two Eldon Rivers— 
and lunch. With the dam at full level this 
road would be completely below the lake's 
water-line. 

I had hoped we would be able to camp 
at the base of the spur we had selected to 
climb to Eldon Peak—four kilometres 
further on—but horizontal scrub slowed our 
pace and reduced our morale and we 
stopped to camp before we reached the 
base. 

Our destination for the following day 
was a point east of Eldon Peak where, 
according to reports, there was a series of 
tarns. The beginning of the climb was 
difficult to locate and once we began to 






ascend the sight of another 
spur off to one side made us 
doubt whether we were on our 
chosen spur. 

Although steep, the ascent 
was through open eucalypt and 
therefore easy. We only struck 
trouble when we reached the belt 
of alpine scrub which encircles the 
peak. Closely knit dwarf myrtle and 
scoparia barred our way. We tried 
various techniques including crawling and 
dragging our packs behind us but after 
about an hour we gave up and retreated to 
camp on a shelf with a wonderful view of 


the Eldon River valley and the West Coast 
Range with its many lakes. Fortunately, we 
still had about three litres each in our 
water-bottles and so we had a com¬ 
fortable night. 

Before retiring we spotted a line of 
eucalypts running up the slope to the 
left of where we had stopped and by 
climbing one of these trees the next 
day we could see that the boulderfield 
above provided an excellent lead 
through the scrub. 

All good mountains keep their secrets 
to the end and in this respect Eldon 
Peak did not disappoint. The huge rocks 
of the boulderfield merged with a 
moraine which we followed round to a 
climbing gully that took us on to the main 
ridge of the peak. Looking back from 
there we could see two small ponds in the 
cirque below the moraine. We sidled 
through dramatic rock scenery, left our 
packs on a grassy shelf and climbed to the 
summit, the second of our objectives met. 

From the top (1439 metres) we looked 
east to Eldon Bluff along a long, narrow 
spine with many rocky eminences. Looking 
down the flanks of the mountain to the 
west it became clear that we had been on 
the right spur up Eldon Peak after all. 

We lunched at the tarns and filled our 
water-bottles. The weather was fine but 
cool and stayed like that for the rest of the 
way to Narcissus. Although we were 
engaged in strenuous exercise we rarely 
shed our parkas on this trip. 

We had hoped to camp at a saddle 
we knew there was likely to be 
water but, exhausted, we chose to camp on 
high, grassy flat instead. From here we 
had wonderful views of the ranges to the 
south—and of the setting sun. 

The dolerite ridge scenery from Eldon 
Peak to Eldon Bluff is spectacular. In a 
chaotic jumble of boulders half the size of a 
house, sometimes separated by deep 
chasms, small peaks rise 100 metres or so 
above the ridgeline. The question was 
whether to go over or round. In general we 



















found it easier to take the short route over 
the top, but not always. One is bound to 
make some mistakes with so many ob¬ 
stacles to overcome. 

The following day we continued our 
boulder hopping along the ridge, replen¬ 
ished our water-supplies at the saddle 
(where we also saw our first yabby holes) 
and, turning north-eastwards, climbed 
nearly 300 metres back on to the high ridge 
which runs towards Eldon Bluff. 

We found a running stream at another 
saddle, passed by Lake Dorothy, tucked 
beautifully beneath the range, and were on 
the flat top of the bluff at 6 pm. 

Here was our third challenge. 1 had 
brought along a number of walkers' ac¬ 
counts of their Eldon Range trips and was 
particularly interested in their comments on 
how to descend. One party had mentioned 
the use of ropes to lower their packs so 1 
had contacted one of its members before 
we left. He told me that we would not 
need ropes. 

The difficulty was to find the right gully 
to go down—from the top there seemed to 
be a number of possibilities. We found the 
written accounts we carried to be of little 
use and lost about an hour reconnoitring 
the various routes. 

Finally we plucked up courage and 
settled for the most likely gully. We 
followed a series of grassy, ramp-like ledges 
leading down to a scree slope which was 
still covered by a huge snow¬ 


drift. Passing down the packs took us a 
good hour during which two packs had to 
be released. They crashed down into the 
gully below with a fearful sound. For¬ 
tunately, they were not humans—and no 
great damage was done to them anyway. 

By the time we reached the bottom of 
the gully we had about half an hour of 
daylight to get to our intended camp-site 
about a kilometre away. Camp was made at 
10 pm. Groping my way up the last little 
slope I grasped a plant. I felt a sharp pain 
and realised that it was cutting grass—not a 
good end to the day. 

After our 14-hour marathon of the day 
before we felt that we had earned a rest 
and could take a swim in the glorious, pine- 
fringed lake with its magnificent views of 
Eldon Bluff. In any case we were not too 
worried about a late start because we had 
set our sights on camping that night at a 
spot not too long a march away. 

Some walkers have had trouble finding 
their way out of the Lake Ewart basin. We 
had no such difficulty with finding the route 
but the slope of one hill was covered with 
some of the worst scrub we encountered 
on the whole trip. The most unpleasant 
scrub is the scrub you least expect! 

Following a ridge south-eastwards we 
reached a more open, pyramid-shaped hill 
and thought it would now be a breeze 
down to our camp-site. Possibly we 
selected the wrong route but our idea of a 
leisurely day had soon gone 
with the wind as our des¬ 
tination continued to be 
elusive. However, eventu¬ 
ally we found a reasonable 
camp-site to the east of a 
tarn and after a swim we 
felt much better. 

The fastest going of the 
trip was achieved when 
we turned south-east 
after our lunch break on 
the following day and 
we made good time 
until we struck more 
bad scrub, a mixture of 


view of the 
junction of the Eldon 
and South Eldon 


myrtle, scoparia and tea-tree. We went 
virtually over the top of a prominent hill to 
reach a somewhat lumpy camp-site in 
button grass one kilometre further on. 

Throughout the trip we had been 
appalled by our slow progress compared 
with that of a previous party whose account 
we carried but the next day our, shall we 
say, superior navigational skills (and better 
weather) paid off. We made our way with 
effortless ease to a pleasant lunch spot. |ust 
beyond this point we met Sam Rando and 
Nick Sawyer—the first people we had seen 
in seven days. 

From here we travelled to Narcissus Hut 
from where, with fresh supplies brought in 
by Lara's father Roger, who now joined us, 
we started the second part of the trip 
through the Mountains of Jupiter to Eagle 
Lake and Cynthia Bay by way of the 
Traveller Range. 

By the time we reached Narcissus we 
had been walking for seven-and-a-half days, 
but on two of those days we had walked 
for 14 hours and for 12 on several others; 
something that can only be done in 
midsummer. The weather had been kind, 
too; only one night of rain and the 
temperatures during the day somewhere 
between 10°C and 15°C. 

From the high ridge we had followed we 
had enjoyed not only the distant views of 
the West Coast Range, Frenchmans Cap, 
the King William Range and the Du Cane 
Range but, more profoundly, the closer 
views into the great depths on either side— 
the South Eldon, the headwaters of the 
Eldon, the Murchison and the Alma. Places 
where hardly anyone goes and at which 
we, as ridge walkers, can but marvel. 

I would like to be able to say that such 
scenery inspired deep, philosophical 
discussions-but it didn't. Only the assertion 
from one member that 'a life not reviewed 
is a life only half lived' (Plato?) prompted 
any spirited discussion. People were more 
concerned with talking about the route, 
food, water and equipment (and especially 
with ridiculing my tent). There was also a 
bit of humour. At Narcissus, asked where 
our party had come from, one of the 
Andrews said, 'we don't know, we just 
followed that old guy'. In fact most of my 
leading had been from behind! 

A trip to the Eldons requires careful 
planning and ought not to be undertaken 
by anyone not prepared to allow for being 
out for up to eight days or more in 
treacherous weather. With regard to 
equipment (dare I say it?) a good tent is 
essential for this high, exposed, windswept 
environment. 

If the Eldons remain free of tracks, as I 
believe they should, there is no reason why 
they should not continue to provide a 
stimulating experience for wilderness lovers 
in good and bad weather well into the next 
century. 

Geoff Mosley was co-founder of the Canberra 
Bushwalking Club and its first honorary life member, but 
he is better known for his role as a conservation leader. 
He was director of the Australian Conservation 
Foundation from 1973 to 1986. 
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Walking Western Australia's wild 
west coast, by Jesse Brampton 

\ 

n 1841 the explorer Edward John Eyre, approaching 
the end of his epic east-west traverse from Adelaide to 
Albany, said of it: '...a more wretched arid-looking country 
never existed... Most properly had it been called Mount 
Barren.' 

A hundred and fifty years later, a team of Conservation 
& Land Management scientists gushed: '...one of the 
richest areas for plants in WA, with 1748 identified 
species... It has a richer fauna than any other conservation 
area in the south west...' 

The Fitzgerald River National Park is 329 039 hectares 
of little-known splendour 420 kilometres south-east of 
Perth. It is a place which despite being one of the largest 
and most botanically significant in Australia is to most 
West Australians little more than 'some place down 
south'. Lured by whispers of a tough but spectacular 
walk and intrigued by these contrasting perspectives, I 
set out late in April to walk the Fitzgerald and uncover 
the commoner's truth of it. 

The first unavoidable fact about the Fitzgerald is 
that it is big. The second, that it is dty. These two 
parameters dominated our planning. We arranged a 
water drop at the mouth of the Fitzgerald River. 

Then, on our way to the eastern end of the park, we 
bounced down the track to Quoin Head to leave 
another drum there. 

Late in the afternoon four of us set out from 
Mylies Beach, near Hopetoun, walking west into 
the park. That night I wrote in my diary: 


lattice-work of charcoal drag-lines, my hands black from fend¬ 
ing off branches. 

Already 1 have reason to believe this calamity of nature will 
work in our favour, for the coastal scrub-once head-high and 
notoriously difficult to penetrate—has regrown to an open, 
knee-level burr laced with the skeletal remains of that which 
was. Though the nature and texture of the landscape are thus 
necessarily changed, I am grateful for our easier passage-it will 
make what promises to be a challenging hike more enjoyable... 

Our first full day, from West Beach to Quoin Head, 
provided ample proof that it would indeed be a physically 
challenging walk. Terrain varied from rolling slopes of 
ankle-trapping, coastal heath to short, steep hills littered 


The sea is my insistent companion tonight, breaking 
in long, smooth rollers on the small, crescent-shaped 
beach, and splashing wheezily against the iagged 
points. Periodically a bigger wave rumbles in and 
shakes the rocks, roaring on to the beach in a lather 
of soapy froth. 

The sun has set, stooping behind a bulbous 
granite headland which wears a faintly ridiculous, 
punk-like fringe of burnt trees. Evidence of the 
massive fires of two summers ago is unavoidable 
—after just an hour's walking my trousers are a 

Evening approaches as this pair of tired walkers 
heads for the hut at Twin Bays. All photos Jesse 
Brampton 





with quartz and granite and split by 

thickly vegetated gullies. We climbed a 
jagged, lizard-like spine, scrambling among 
boulders as big as houses, then plunged 
down through bumt-out mallee scrub to 
the dazzling, white ocean of dunes border¬ 
ing Hamersley Inlet. Beyond, the track led 
out on to one of the beaches which alter¬ 
nate with rugged, 50 metre cliffs as a 
border between land and sea. All the while 
the delightfully named Whoogarup Range 
dominated the view to the north. 

Paradoxically, it was this very change¬ 
ability, this testing, topsy-turvy variety, 
which generated the unique beauty of the 
Fitzgerald. A kaleidoscope of combinations 
contrasted beach with mountain, dune with 
heathland, scrub with ocean, inlet with 
rocky river valley, earth with wind, water, 
sun and sky. 

Unexpected delights lay round every 
comer. As we crested a rise and began to 
wind down towards Hamersley Beach a cry 
of 'Look—dolphins!' rang out from the 
front. There, surfing down the face of one 
of the endless, perfect breakers, were five 
shining, grey dolphins. They rode that wave 
for 30, 40, 50 metres-until it dissolved into 
a swirl of white water. Then they simply 
vanished. 

Work, or play?' somebody wondered. 1 
said nothing but imagined I'd seen smiles as 
wide as ours on their snouty faces. Ten 
minutes later we saw them again, a whirl of 
twisting bodies darting through a school of 
fish which leaped flashing and frantic into 
the sun. Definitely work, this time. Lunch. 
Or—perhaps—play lunch? 

Sometimes the line between our human 
world and nature dissolves and I no longer 


know what is blatant, 
wishful anthropomorphism 
and what is observation. Does it 
really matter? Perhaps if we allow 
ourselves to ascribe human character¬ 
istics to the creatures of the wild we may 
relate more closely to them and thus be 
more inclined to respect them and their 
right to a place on this earth. 

Day two, from Quoin Head to Twin Bays, 
was spectacular and exhausting. The long, 
arduous climb up Two Bump Hill rewarded 
us with stunning views. The wild, ragged, 
pristine coast stretched miles away to the 
east while the craggy bulk and shadow-split 
slopes of Thumb Peak (519 metres) loomed 
in the west. The weather continued to smile 
on us and we ate lunch in reverent silence. 

Tramping into the afternoon we drew 
ever closer to Thumb Peak, edged hard up 
to its granite skirt, swung away to the south, 
and traced an arc round its lower flanks. A 
series of short, steep gullies kept the heart 
pounding but a cool sea breeze brought 
welcome relief on the ridges. Tempted by 
what the track notes called 'unsurpassed 
views of the coast', we scrambled up the 
white quartz hill to the Bremer Bay 17 trig- 
point. We were not disappointed. Once 
again it seemed as though the great hand in 
the sky had spun the kaleidoscope and the 
elements had fallen into another breath¬ 
taking pattern. We sat till we were chilled, 
took quick note of a track leading into what 
we presumed was Twin Bays, and set 
through the scrub to the beach, arriving 
there at 4.30 pm. 

Perfect, we thought—a few minutes to 
find the hut and water tank (upon which 
we were relying), then perhaps an hour to 
set up camp before dark. Wrong. Following 
the track notes too literally, we overshot 
badly and an hour later found ourselves still 
crossing headlands, looking for the track. In 
failing light we scattered for one last, frantic 
search. To our great good fortune the hut 
was sighted, way back from whence we'd 
come, a scant five minutes before darkness 
would have consigned us to a miserable, 
thirsty night Relief outweighed frustration, 
and the half-hour night walk seemed a 
moderate price to pay for the cool, clear 
water in that tank. 


Day three. Anzac Day. Late in the morning we 
spilled down off the hills on to Dempster 
Beach. The sun was warm, the sand bright 
white and unmarked, the water clear sea- 
green and the waves lovely, gentle five-footers 
just begging to be body surfed. We were like 
small boys, throwing down our packs, racing 


to strip away sweaty clothes and dashing 
madly into the water. All that was missing was 
one of yesterday's dolphins to play with... 

Leaving that night's camp-site at the 
mouth of the Fitzgerald, we turned inland 


and laboured north up the broad river 
valley, staggering under our camel-like 
loads of water. With two days still to travel 
we'd packed eight litres for each person. 
Eight litres is eight kilograms—that's more 
than 17 pounds! Oh for the day somebody 
invents dehydrated water! 

Once again the physical strain was 
counterbalanced by the startling scenery 
through which we walked. Gone were the 
crusty, looming mountains; behind us was 
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wild hibiscus; and 
sudden, vast inland pan¬ 
oramas stretching across a 
rumpled, olive mantle to the 
wavering, smoky horizon. 

We made camp on a broad sand spit 
which all but filled a sweeping bend in the 
river valley. The sinking sun lit the cliffs above 
in glowing, golden hues and we scratched 
our heads and muttered, almost fretful at this 
heedless, off-hand beauty. Eyre commented 
on these cliffs, calling them 'precipitous...an 
ochre of various colours-red and yellow, 
and of a soft friable description.' A dry, 
prosaic character was our Edward John. 

His feelings toward this landscape had not 
changed. The previous day he'd written, 
'...passed through a barren and worthless 
country for eleven miles, and encamped 
upon a deep ravine, in which we procured 
brackish water. Our horses were greatly 
fagged.' 

We knew how they felt. Long days, heavy 
loads, scrub alternately thick and tangled and 
burnt black and spiky, and a rough, rocky 
footing which made mockery of attaining 
any kind of rhythm were taking their toll. 

The brackish water of Eyre's time was 
now thoroughly salty. Nonetheless it 
provided an invigorating swim and, to my 
great surprise, four good-sized black bream. 
These made a welcome addition to 
our simple dinner. 


the iridescent, ever-present 
ocean; gone was the fascinating 
coastal heath—instead we found cliffs of 
white, gold and red spongelite (a local rock 
somewhat akin to sandstone); long pools of 
cool, dark water; tangles of kennedia and 


Left, the rugged 
valley of the Fitz¬ 
gerald River. Be¬ 
low, Mid Mt Bar¬ 
ren dominates the 
harsh, scratchy 
coastal country 
of much of the 
Fitzgerald River 
National Park. 


Bushwalking engenders—no, 
demands—a simple lifestyle. As 
always, it was this that I found so 
nourishing; the simplicity, and the 
easy intimacy with nature. 

That night, lying on the coarse, welcoming 
sand, I watched a warm wind blow fairy- 
floss clouds across the stars, and wondered 
whether our made-to-order, fine weather was 
about to end. It did rain, but only briefly, 
the heavy drops splattering like overripe 
grapes on my bivvy-bag. Morning dawned 
cool and all but clear, and with almost tangible 
sadness we broke camp for the last time. 

As though to underline the scientists' 
perspective of the park, our final day 
brought flocks of flapping swans and ducks 
on the river pools, pounding emus among 
the charred mallee, kangaroos leaping from 
shady sleeping places—and flowers, flowers, 
flowers everywhere. Time and again I had 
to remind myself that it was not yet spring. 
We began a list of those species flowering 
but gave up at nine banksias, an equal 
number of hakeas, almost as many 
grevilleas and numerous eucalypts, acacias, 
kennedias, dryandras, orchids and others. A 
rich flora and fauna, indeed. 

Yet I could so easily see this place from 
Eyre's perspective, too; for with its rock, its 
mean, shattered watercourses, and its tough, 
relentless scrub this was harsh country. 
Harsh, yet harshly lovely. It snatched at 
one's heart with its quixotic contrasts—the 
gorgeous and the grotesque; the lovely and 
the lamentable; the breathtaking and the 
brutal-so often side by side. This was the 
common man's truth. And I loved it. 

1 love the loneliness of it; 1 love the silence, 
and the utterly tangible emptiness. I love the 
peace and the unspoiled beauty, for here in 
the Fitzgerald there is little sign of white man's 
presence, save a few old wheel tracks. 1 love 
the simple fact that four of us can come out 
here and do this—come out and walk almost a 
hundred kilometres through stunning country, 
and not see a soul; that we can strip naked 
and frolic in both ocean and river; that we can 
share such warm and open friendship in the 
nurturing arms of nature. 

And, above all, I love the blessed fact that 
this is here at all. We are fortunate, indeed. 
Wake up. Western Australia-wake up to 
this gem on your doorstep. It is a common 
man's natural paradise despite the bleak 
mutterings of EJ Eyre. After all, he'd been 
out a little longer than we. Q 

Jesse Brampton is one of a handful of Australians who 
have traversed North America's 3450 kilometre Appa¬ 
lachian Trail from end to end, a journey detailed in his 
book Promises to Keep. At present he walks, writes and 
works in Western Australia, where he is coordinating a 
project to revitalise and extend the Bibbulmun Track. 
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with a 



Andy Macqueen takes a bushwalk in a remote area 
of the Blue Mountains with strange companions 


fffost of us know that MIB stands for 
m M M minimal-impact bushwalking. But 
let me tell you, it can also stand for 
maximum-impact bushwalker! That is the 
best description of the party leader 1 
accompanied for five days in November. 
When, for example, someone came across a 
snake on arriving at a camp-site, he 
immediately set fire to all the surrounding 
scrub to 'clear out all the reptiles'! 

The party leader's name was Frank, and 
he was French. Not that 1 have anything 
against the French. It's just that I had 
difficulty in understanding him. 

I joined Frank on the western shore of 
Lake Burragorang in the Blue Mountains. 
When our paths crossed he had already 
been away from Sydney for three weeks 
and had made an abortive attempt to climb 
Tonalli Peak. On this foray he planned to 
avoid the peak and head past it: he and his 
party of seven had set out from his base 
camp at Nattai two days earlier. 

They were a rough bunch. While some 
were from the army and others fresh out of 
gaol, if it hadn't been for their clothes I 
would have had difficulty in telling them 
apart. They were a rather recalcitrant mob 
at the best of times. How Frank managed to 
keep control of them 1 have no idea; had I 
been one of them I would have cleared out 
long ago, particularly given the way he 
ordered them about in his broken English. 

Also among Frank's party were two 
young Aboriginal walkers. One was called 
Badbury. The other was an odd-looking 
chap with a bald patch on the top of his 
head, allegedly caused when his mother 


dropped him into a fire while he was a 
baby. Frank had nicknamed him Le Tonsure. 

The soldiers were dressed in heavy, blue 
trousers and red coats—the most ridiculous 
bushwalking garb you have ever seen. By 
this time their gear was filthy and pretty 
smelly too—as far as I could gather the only 
time they had removed their coats in three 
weeks was when stalking kangaroos, 
apparently to avoid frightening them off. 

They all wore heavy, hobnailed boots 
which were ill-fitting and falling apart. Their 
food was primitive as well; each had a sack 
with some flour, rice and pickled pork. 

I was appalled to discover that they 
carried muskets, together with large 
quantities of gunpowder and lead shot. 
Apart from the obvious environmental 
considerations, this hardware weighed 
them all down dreadfully. 

All in all they were quite a sight. But they 
might have thought we were a bit weird 
too. I had with me a party of four boys 
from Blue Mountains Grammar School: 
Geoff, Will, David and Keith. All students of 
the school's wilderness education course, 
they were enthusiastic and experienced 
bushwalkers. We had modem packs and 
wore shorts and sneakers and unlike Frank's 
men we were actually enjoying ourselves. 

Mind you, as we negotiated the rough, 
scrubby slopes around Tonalli Peak—the 
temperature approaching 30°C and the 
March flies attacking—we lost our sense of 
humour for a while, just like Frank's group. 

Frank, we discovered, had this obsession 
about heading west: he wanted to reach 
the country across the mountains. I imagine 


that he was talking about the farm land 
around Oberon or thereabouts. His 
problem was that he hadn't brought any 
maps—not even a satellite navigator. Thus 
his desire to push westward regardless 
involved us all in much unnecessary 
crossing and recrossing of numerous creeks 
and ridges. 

Experienced in walking in these parts, I 
knew better. There were several good 
routes he could take, some following rivers, 
others along ridges. But, unfamiliar with the 
area and determined to keep heading west 
at all costs, he couldn't see an alternative to 
his stubborn persistence. On the few 
occasions when we were able to get a good 
view beyond the trees, the lie of the land 
was not obvious. 1 was itching to show 
Frank the map but didn't want to make a 
scene—after all, it was his walk and he 
wanted to do things his way. So, for 
instance, although we encountered the 
Tonalli River three times Frank never woke 
up to the fact that it was the same river. 

It was at lunch-time on our day one that 
we first struck the Tonalli, a welcome relief. 
But there was no peace and quiet to be 
had. Frank's men started to blast away with 
their guns at everything that moved, 
complaining that they were short of food. (I 
refrained from pointing out that such 
activity is illegal in a National Park.) 
Fortunately, one of them managed to shoot 

The author confronts Johnston Falls, the 

explorer's 'impassable' terminus. All photos 
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a huge eel in the waterhole and tranquillity 
reigned as they cooked it in the fire. 
Meanwhile our party got on with a lunch of 
biscuits, cheese and dried fruit. 

When we got going again the heat was 
oppressive. We continued up and down the 
flanks of the ridges near the base of the 
Tonalli Walls. Frank regularly stopped to 
take a bearing or make notes in his diary 
and at such times we were thankful for the 
break. Eventually we struggled to the top of 
a hill, from which we had a reasonable view 
for only the second time that day. Most of 
our number collapsed in the heat but Frank 
busied himself taking the bearings of gaps 
in the ranges. He was ecstatic to see that we 
were on course for a gap through the cliffs 
to the west—Byrnes Gap. I knew of one or 
two easy ways to get to the gap but clearly 
Frank was contemplating a direct route. 

While this was going on David had 
noticed two goannas on a tree and the boys 
were trying to stalk them to take photo¬ 
graphs. Fortunately Frank's men didn't 
notice them or we would no doubt have 
had a barrage of gunfire and two dead 
goannas. 

We stopped on the Tonalli River that 
evening and sat on a log, tired after a hot 
day on dry ridges. The boys wondered 
what they had got themselves into although 
I think we were all developing a certain 
liking and respect for Frank, our party 
leader, despite the comic and bizarre ways 
of his party. 

That evening a storm came up from the 
west While the boys and 1 quickly erected 
our nylon tents and flies, Frank's men 
rushed about tearing large sheets of bark 
from 

process 
warm and 


Crossing the Kowmung River. Right, 
contemplating the wilderness at Barralliefs 
most remote camp-site, on Wheengee 
Whungee Creek. 











We cooked our meals of dehydes over a 
small fire while Frank's men, having had a 
big lunch, turned in after eating only scraps 
from their bags. 

The next morning was cooler but the 
walking was still tedious as we crossed 
several scrubby ridges. Our extended 
lunch-break on the Tonalli was welcome. 
The boys swam and practised their climbing 
skills on some nearby rocks while Frank's 
men again raised hell with their muskets. 
They were terrible shots, forever missing 
the wild ducks. Eventually they shot a large 
skink, which filled their bellies again and 
kept them quiet. 

The ascent to Byrnes Gap was hot and 
scrubby and involved crossing several 
ridges and cliff-filled gullies. As we ap¬ 
proached the gap it was suddenly hidden 
from view and Frank insisted on climbing a 
spur which runs up to the cliffline north of 
the gap. There was method in his madness 
for we encountered a cave which afforded 
shelter from another storm. 

As they made camp for the night by a 
swamp just west of Byrnes Gap, Frank and 
his men seemed convinced that the hardest 
part of the walk was over and they were 
busy congratulating themselves on having 
almost crossed the mountains. I couldn't 
quite work out their logic: there was a long 
way to go and the best bits were still to come. 

Meanwhile my youthful party played 
hide-and-seek in the scrub nearby and 
stalked wombats. 

At first light the next morning we 
climbed up to the end of the Axehead 
Range, north of the gap. The boys were a 
little reluctant about this at first but I 
pointed out that it was Frank's idea and he 
was, after all, the expedition leader. He 
wanted to do some reconnaissance. 

Up on the ridge a cold wind blew, 
roaring through the trees. We could see all 
the way across to the Boyd Plateau around 
Kanangra Walls and it appeared to Frank 
that only undulating country intervened. 1 
refrained from pointing out that the mighty 
Kowmung River valley lay in the way; he 
seemed so happy and 1 didn’t want to dash 
his enthusiasm. In any case, 1 was looking 
forward to the walk ahead. 

Frank soon discovered the truth for 
himself. A couple of hours later we were 
descending a steep, rough quartzite ridge 


into Cedar Creek. On reaching the bottom 
we followed the creek, negotiating rock- 
pools, boulders and rifts, and drew ahead of 
Frank's party. 

Eventually we arrived at the Kowmung 
and plunged in for a swim. A duck swam 
past with nine ducklings, cheeping as they 
went. Fascinated by this, we were relieved 
that Frank and his men had not yet caught 
up with us: they would surely have blown 
the happy family out of the water. 

Frank's party had found the going very 
slow. There had been a lot of rain 
ovemight-the creek was up—and their 
boots were quite unsuited to wading and 
hopping over wet rocks. On reaching the 
Kowmung they crossed by way of a deep 
and somewhat treacherous wade and 
headed downstream on the left bank. 

The boys and I had had it easier for the 
water was low when we waded. We 
reached the camp-site at the Christys Creek 
junction long before Frank and his weary 
men, who on arrival were in no mood for 
pleasantries. Frank set them to work 
building bark huts and lighting a fire while 
he went fossicking. 1 think he had a 
headache—or perhaps he was getting as 


tired of his belligerent companions as we 
were. 

Early the next morning Frank sent two of 
his men up the ridge above us to take in the 
view to the west. Feeling energetic myself, 1 
decided to go with them. After scrambling 
up a few quartzite cliffs we had views of 
joalah Mountain and the peaks of the 
Colboyd Ridge. 

I knew that among those rugged 
mountains were negotiable routes to the 
Kanangra area but I could see how the men 
got the impression that the landscape 
consisted of impassable, isolated peaks. 
And I could also see that they were fed up 
with the whole walk: all they wanted was 
to get back to the comforts of Sydney. It 
was understandable that they returned to 
their leader and reported that it was 
hopeless to go on. 

But Frank would not be put off. He 
decided to proceed up Christys Creek. 

Not that I had any objection. As it turned 
out the walk up Christys Creek and its 
tributary, Wheengee Whungee Creek, was 
most enjoyable. In pleasant weather we 
rock-hopped past cascades and small 
waterfalls, had an occasional swim (includ- 
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ing one compulsory swim with the packs), 
dodged a few black snakes and chased fish. 
The boys had a ball. 

But Frank and his party were not 
impressed. The creek was up from the rains. 
Their boots were falling to bits and their feet 
were covered in blisters and cuts. In these 
circumstances they found the constant 
wading and rock-hopping very trying. When 
we stopped for lunch near the 
Wheengee Whungee junction 
they were at it again with their 
guns, blasting away at snakes and 
birds. They caught a large, black 
snake and roasted it on a fire 
along with part of a tree fern 
which Badbury and Le Tonsure 
had chopped down. (So much for 
peace and tranquillity in the 
wilderness.) 

When near the end of the day 
we reached a small waterfall on 
Wheengee Whungee Creek which 
could not be negotiated we 
followed Frank up a steep, 
somewhat dangerous bypass. It 
climbed high above the south 
bank and sidled along the gentler 
slopes above before dropping 
back to the creek by a precarious 
route. 

We made camp on the rough, 
cliff-bound banks. Everyone turned 
in early. There was a shortage of 
space so, like Frank and his 
companions, I decided not to 
bother with a tent or fly but to 
sleep among the thick shrubbery. 

I lay in my sleeping-bag under the 
stars, listening to the babbling of 
the stream and the night insects. 

The remoteness and wildness of 
the spot were like magic. 

However, there was no magic 
here for Frank and his men, lying 
nearby under their capes and 
blankets. They had other things 
on their mind. Their optimism of 
two days earlier had given way to 
despair as every turn in the creek presented 
more obstacles—and less hope of a clear 
route to the west It was remarkable that 
Frank had managed to cajole his men this 
far. They had travelled a long way from 
Sydney and all they wanted was to go back 
there, out of this place which they now 
seemed to find so strange and threatening. 
Even Badbury and Le Tonsure were ill at 
ease: they were not from the mountains 
and wished to return to the coast. 

Shortly after breaking camp in the 
morning we reached the waterfall known 
as Johnston Falls, set in a beautiful 
amphitheatre of cliffs. The water dropped 
about 25 metres into a dark rock-pool: a 
great place for a dip in the cold water. 

But Frank was in no mood for frivolity. 
The waterfall was the last straw for him and 
his crew. He wrote in his diary: 

The sheer cliffs of the waterfall and the steep 

mountains behind it rendered it impassable. 1 

seriously considered my predicament. There 

was no prospect of shooting animals for food, 


except snakes—and these taste horrible and 
you risk being bitten when trying to catch 
them. Our rations were nearly gone; the small 
remaining amounts of rice and flour were 
insufficient for us to go on in country which 
offers absolutely no food supplies. The 
courage of my party was completely gone and 
nothing but the decision to turn back would 
cheer them up. 


The cave near Byrnes Gap afforded shelter 
from a storm. 


So they turned about and faced the long 
trek back across the mountains to their base 
camp (although I later learnt that, amazing¬ 
ly, Frank set out on another walk a few 
days after his return). 

I could not counsel him. I could not tell 
him that he could bypass the waterfall; that 
if he climbed on to the Boyd Range, as the 
boys and I were about to do, his troubles 
would be over; that there was an easy route 
to country abounding with wallabies and 
wombats. If he had taken that route he 
would have changed the course of history. 

Frank's bushwalk took place long before 
ours: precisely 190 years before. Francis 
Barrallier, as he is properly known, travelled 
further west than Blaxland, Wentworth and 
Lawson 11 years before they were hailed as 
the first Europeans to cross the daunting 
Blue Mountains. But Barrallier's route was 
further south than theirs and he was 


repelled by the rugged country south of 
Kanangra Walls. 

His enforced retreat must have been a 
huge anticlimax. But for us, too, there was 
an anticlimax as we took our escape route 
on to the Boyd Range. We had shared in 
Barrallier's expedition: the same wild 
country, similar weather and at least some 
of the same hardships. Perhaps we had 
come as close to understanding 
the thoughts of someone from 
that era as is possible. But for 
some reason, to walk on where 
Barrallier had failed broke the 
magic of the experience. That 
night we were eating decent 
meals and watching television in 
the comfort of our homes: 
Barrallier had faced another 
month in the bush. We had 
crossed the mountains but his 
was the greater achievement. 

Some might ridicule the early 
explorers with their fear of the 
mountains, their heavy clothes 
and poor rations and particularly 
their gun-toting, bush-burning 
style. But we have it easy. We 
have grown to know the bush; we 
have maps and hi-tech gear and 
lightweight rations; we come and 
go in the bush as we please with 
companions of our choosing; we 
know what to expect. Barrallier 
was out for nearly two months 
without knowing what to expect 
and with unreliable companions. 

Make no mistake: Barrallier and 
his contemporaries were real 
adventurers who endured remark¬ 
able hardships. Full marks to Fran¬ 
cis Barrallier! 

Full marks, too, to my modern- 
day adventurers. Our party had 
set out to rediscover Barrallier 
and my young companions never 
lost sight of that purpose; they 
maintained their curiosity the 
whole way. Our trip was a great 
lesson in history—and an interesting wilder¬ 
ness experience. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
our journey was that 190 years later it is still 
possible to follow the explorer through 
wild, largely undeveloped country. The area 
we both traversed, separated in time by 
almost two centuries, is protected by the 
Kanangra-Boyd and Blue Mountains 
National Parks and by the presence of Lake 
Burragorang. I sincerely hope that, far into 
the future, it will be possible for other 
people to share Barrallier's experience. O 

Andy Macqueen first ventured into the 'Barrallier 
country' of the southern Blue Mountains more than 30 
years ago. Since then he has undertaken countless walks 
there and in many other places throughout Australia. He 
is active in the Springwood Bushwalking Club and is 
president of the New South Wales Confederation of 
Bushwalking Clubs. A former water-resources engineer, 
he now writes and teaches about the bush. In 1993 he 
published a biography of Barrallier, Blue Mountains to 
Bridgetown—The Life and Journeys of Barrallier (reviewed 
in Wild no 52). He thanks Sydney Water and in particular 
Denis Ashton for assisting in this re-enactment of 
Barrallier's journey. 
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SIEE° STOVES 


NALGENE Water and Fuel Bottles 


Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Ph: (02) 9438 2266 Fax: (02) 9438 2520 


Fire-Jet 

Versatile, safe and compact. 

Fuel: 

Multifuel capacity without changing parts: Shellite, petrol and kerosene. 

Safety: 

Fuel pump is fitted with unique safety-valve to reduce pressure build-up. 
Performance: 

High output, low noise 
and extremely 
stable. 

Tested: 

Every stove is 
100% burn- 
tested. 

Compact: 

Wind-break 
(supports) 
folds flat against 
stove. 

Specifications: 

Weight, 255 gr; 
height, 8.5 cm; 
diameter, 8 cm. 


Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies 

Tel: (02) 9438 2266 
Fax: (02) 9438 2520 


Traveller 


Reliable and easy to use. 


Fuel: 

Methylated spirits. 

Contents: 

Two-section wind-shield, two Inoxal pots, one Inoxal frying-pan, 
brass burner with simmer-ring 
and clamp handle. 

Inoxal: 

A unique combination of 
stainless steel and 
aluminium is used in the 
pots and frying-pan. 

Stainless steel is used on the 
inside because it is hygienic, 
does not affect the taste and 
is easy to clean. Aluminium 
is used on the outside for 
fast heat transfer and 
because it is light. 

Specifications: 

Weight, 1200 gr; 
height, 10 cm; 
diameter, 22 cm. 


L 


Nalgene 
bottles, jars 
and containers for 
every outdoor activity. 

Guaranteed tough. 
Guaranteed leak-proof. 
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PROTECTION 



you’re on a long, hot climb 
a cold southerly is about to kick in 

what to wear? 

easy... a One Planet ActiVent jacket 

You need to exercise. You think getting hot and sweaty is a fact of life. Now W.L. Gore & 
Associates have developed a fabric for protection during high aerobic activity: ActiVent. 
ActiVent fabric offers a unique combination of extreme breathability, water resistance and 
windproofness. So you stay comfortable in situations where the danger of getting wet 
from sweat on the inside is greater than from the outside. 

Combine this with One Planet's design-engineering, and our new ActiVent range will offer 
you active comfort through a broader range of conditions than ever before. 


Advent 


One planet 

for the in Lightweight-Comfort 


For more information contact your local One Planet retailer 
or contact One Planet on freephone 008 020 570 









track notes 


T he Cascades 
to the Pilot 


Classic alpine walking, by Roger Caffin 



he Pilot area of the Snowy Mountains 
is slightly lower than the Main Range 
and less frequented. However, it is part of 
the Great Dividing Range and can lead on 
to the Cobberas and Victoria for the more 
adventurous. Reaching the Pilot from Dead 
Horse Gap is quite easy. For much of the 
way you go through tall mountain-ash forest 
on old, four-wheel-drive tracks. However, 
the Cascade Creek valley, Carters Hut and 
the Tin Mines area are open, alpine snow 


grass with alpine creeks. The Pilot itself is a 
'real' mountain with a sharp peak, towering 
above all the surrounding ridges and giving 
360° views of New South Wales and 
Victoria. Cowombat Hat to the south is 
open grassland, too low to be a snow-grass 
plain yet similar in many ways. A side-trip 
can be made to the Tin Mine Falls: this area 
is different again, being very harsh, dry 
sclerophyll forest with spectacular rock 
formations. 


The view from the Pilot, New South Wales, 
towards the Cobberas, Victoria. Chris Baxter. 
Right, as high as you can get on the Pilot. 
Stephen Curtain collection 


• When to go 

The area can be visited in any season, but 
at some times of the year there are 
problems. In winter you will need skis for at 
least part of the way, and in summer there 
















are the notorious, big, black flies as well as 
little flies. Both bite. Spring is definitely 
worth considering as the wild flowers are 
excellent, but you may run into some areas 
of snow and even the odd snowfall. 
Autumn is free of most such problems and 
not too hot. 

• Maps 

The area is well covered by two CMA 
1:50 000 topographic maps: Thredbo and 
Suggan Buggan. These should be available 
at any good outdoors or map shop. 

• Access 

The trip starts at the bridge over the 
Thredbo River near Dead Horse Gap, west 
of Thredbo on the Alpine Way. You can 


park at the Dead Horse Gap saddle itself 
or, better still, at the parking area just 
before the bridge. In winter this parking 
area can be quite busy with day ski-tourers. 
There is a National Parks & Wildlife Service 
boom-gate here, leading to an old, four- 
wheel-drive track called the Cascade Track. 
• Warnings 

A fine day in the mountains can be 
wonderful. However, be aware that it can— 
and does—storm, hail or snow in the area 
at any time of the year, summer or winter. 
On Boxing Day 1993 it went from sunny 
to sleet to snow on the Main Range in about 
four hours. Do not travel any distance 
from your pack without a good parka. 

The water in the Alps is 
longer safe to drink without 
proper filtration or sterilisation as 
giardia is now endemic among 
much of the wildlife. 

• The walk 

Start at the boom-gate and head 
along the Cascade Track. This 
goes all the way south to Carters 
Hut, two days away. After about 
two kilometres you cross the 
Thredbo River on a good, wood¬ 
en footbridge; cross a small side 
creek and then head up a spur to 
a saddle on the Great Dividing 
Range. You can also reach this 
saddle from Dead Horse Gap 
itself by coming across Horse 
Hat, but there is no track. Both 
routes can be done in winter on 
skis. 


From the saddle head south round a 
knoll to the top of Bobs Ridge and follow 
the track steeply down this to Cascade 
Creek. Cross Cascade Creek and follow 
the track up the open valley to where it 
swings away from the creek up to a saddle 
in tall timber. A short side track to the 
south leads down to Cascade Hut. In 
winter when the whole area is covered in 
snow it can be very tricky to find where 
the track goes down Bobs Ridge. Bobs 
Ridge and the area called the Cascades are 
on the south-west side of the Divide and 
have very thick scrub—missing the track 
here is not a good idea in any weather. 

It is possible to continue along the crest , 
of the Great Dividing Range over Jerus- 1 
alem Hill to Purgatory Hill and Brodies ' 
Camp, and then to come down the ' 
Cascade Creek valley. However, the scrub , 
is a bit thick in some places (and very thick , 
in a few others) and good navigation is ■ 
required. There is quite a drop down into 1 
the Jacobs River valley to the east. 

Cascade Hut is a typical High Country ] 
stockman's hut and was only recently , 
rescued from collapse by the Illawarra « 
Alpine Club. It is now much appreciated < 
by both summer and winter visitors. * 
However, it does have the usual collection * 
of 'nocturnally active, resident native , 
rodents' and we prefer to sleep on the fine, « 
smooth, grassy area just outside. Cascade « 
Creek has some nice little swimming-holes * 
near the hut. If you are driving from * 
Sydney this is probably where you should | 
count on spending the first night , 

The next day is spent following the • 
Cascade Track south, mainly through * 
mountain-ash forest. The creek crossing at * 
grid reference 120475 usually has water \ 
but the camp-site there is not too good. , 
After that there is no water for a • 
considerable distance. Eventually you • 
begin to notice small snow-grass * 
clearings among the timber to the * 
east: these are on a tributary to Pinch * 


GRADE Easy-medium 
LENGTH Four—six days 
TYPE Mountain-ash forest and alpine 
REGION Southern NSW 
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K3 • The new super alpine boot from La Sportiva. 
It combines warmth with fit and precision. A 
Thinsulate lining, silicone-impregnated 

leather uppers, and fast-drying, three-ba 
knit combine to keep your feet warn 
and dry. The Vibram Calgary sole 
and carbon fibre reinforced mid¬ 
sole make this one boot to cover £ 
lot of ground. 


K2 • Designed for moving light and fast over rock 
snow and ice, the K2 features silicone-impregnate 
leather uppers and a crampon-compatible 
Vibram Calgary sole. A 6-7 mm tapered 
nylon mid-sole and a full-length steel 
shank offer plenty of rigidity 
without sacrificing walking 
comfort. 


MAKALU • This heavy-duty trekking/alpine- 
climbing model is a high-performance version < 
a classic mountaineer’s boot. Rovesciato leathi 
uppers, 5-6 mm tapered nylon shank, a 
step-in compatible sole, lightweight 
feel and durable construction maki 
the Makalu a great all-round 
performer. 


SROKTIISl 


Available at 

BOGONG EQUIPMENT 

374 Little Bourke Street, Melbourne, Vic 300( 
Ph 9600 0599 Fax 9602 1997 
Email: bogong@bogong.com.au 


THE CLIMBING MILL 

\U^ 78 Oxford St, Collingwood, Vic 30< 


Ph/fax 9415 7599 


CHOOSE YOUR 

PARTNER 


Dependable. Strong. Helping you to climb your 
best. Everything you look for in a climbing partner 
can be found in the Mountaineering Line from La 
Sportiva. Handcrafted in the Dolomite Mountains 
of northern Italy and tested all over the world, 
these boots have the reputation and experience you 
want—both on your feet and on the end of your 
rope. 


NEPAL TOP • Rovesciato leather uppers, superioi 
construction, sticky-rubber rands and a full 
9 mm nylon mid-sole make this an 

outstanding ice- and mixed-climbing 
boot. Rated by Climbing magazine 
as the best midweight alpine boot 
of 1993, the Nepal Top is the 
perfect choice for serious 
mountaineering and alpine 
climbing. 






River and are frost hollows. The cold air at 
night settles in the low areas and prevents 
trees from growing there. On the 
topographic map these areas are shown in 
white. In a good year you can ski to 
Carters Hut, but sometimes the snow runs 
out a little way south of Cascade Hut on 
the more exposed, western side of the 
Divide. 

At grid reference 116397 there is a poor 
track to the west leading down to an 
abandoned gauging station. Drop your 
packs at the junction and follow the track 
down to Tin Mine Creek. If it's late in the 
day you could consider camping here as 
it's quite pleasant. But the target is Tin 
Mine Falls, over the next spur. Climb west 
on to the spur, then follow it north a little 
way before turning west-north-west down 
a harsh, rocky spur. With a little care you 
will end up at the tip of a very narrow 
point at about grid reference 104401, 
overlooking a spectacular, twisted canyon 
pouring down the steep hillside to join 
with Dales Creek far below. In the 
distance you can see the valley of 
the Murray River. It is possible to 
climb down off the north 
side of this point into 


the creek, from where you can peer over 
the edge of the first waterfall. More good 
views into the canyon may be had by 
traversing south-west on to the next spur, 
across steep and loose shale, and descending 
100 metres or so. This would take a fair bit 
of time (and care) and tonight is meant to 
be spent at Carters Hut, so return to the 
gauging station the way you came and 
then back to the main track and your 
packs. It's just a few kilometres more to 
Carters Hut on the Ingeegoodbee River. 
Here are several old huts in various states 
of repair, including Carters Hut which is 
weather-tight but small. There is plenty of 
open, flat grass for camping and the 
Ingeegoodbee River is nearby. 

Two possibilities for climbing the Pilot 
present themselves from here: a one-day 
assault with a day pack or a two-day 
traverse with all gear. The full traverse is 
about 36 kilometres, plus a 600 metre 
ascent and descent, and is a bit much for 
one day. 

For the one-day assault you will need a 
day pack with maps, food, water and your 
storm gear. Take the Cowombat Fire Track 
west through the Tin Mine Diggings. The 
topographic map shows the latter in a thin 
strip away from Tin Mine Creek, but we 
felt that they covered a rather larger area. 
The next couple of hours take you through 
tall, open forest to the junction with the 
Snowgums Track. Stay on the Cowombat 
Track for another 500 metres to where 
you cross a gully at grid reference 068323. 
Turn east and start climbing. The gully itself 
is more open than the scrubby hillsides. 

Keep climbing to the saddle between 
the Little Pilot and the Pilot and then 
turn south. You should find a bit of 
a pad going up from the saddle. 
Once above the saddle the 
scrub disappears and you are 
on rock and snow grass: 
beautiful country. Several false 
crests later you will reach 
the summit and a huge 
cairn. At 1830 metres, the 
view from here goes every¬ 
where. Every time we've 
climbed it we had to put 
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on our parkas and shelter behind the 
substantial caim to get out of the wind 
long enough to have a snack. But it was 
always worth while. Retrace your path to 
Carters Hut. 

For the two-day traverse take the same 
route to the Snowgums Track junction, 
then keep going south to Cowombat Flat. 
You can follow the Cowombat Track or 
the Snowgums Track for this. The latter has 
a few views into the upper Murray valley; 
we also met a group of emus on it. The 
descent down the Pilot Creek Track is 
steeper than the map suggests, but Pilot 
Creek is very nice. Cowombat Flat looks 
like a frost hollow but has lowland grasses 
instead of snow grass. You can inspect 
some wreckage of an RAAF plane at the 
western edge, across the Victorian border. 
(This is not the Southern Cloud despite 
what the topographic map says.) At night 
this area has brumbies grazing across it, 
and the odd dingo howls in the forest. 

Next morning head east up the hill from 
Cowombat Flat to the comer at grid 
reference 062277. An old side track heads 
east up the spur to near the top at grid 
reference 072279. From near this top 
head north through thick scrub to the 
saddle and the southern spur of the Pilot. 
The saddle itself has an open area while 
the spur is medium forest. Navigation here 
may be a little doubtful: just keep going 
north or north-north-east until the terrain 
begins to rise, then head uphill to find the 
crest. Several hundred metres of steady 
climbing up the spur follow, until near the 
top the vegetation changes to snow grass 
and snow gums. These snow gums are 
some of the oldest and most gnarled I have 
ever seen—and they are extremely beau¬ 
tiful as well. Shortly after this you emerge 
on to a wonderful open alpine ridge and 
climb the last section to the big caim on 
the Pilot. 

From the top of the Pilot head north 
down to the saddle leading to the Little 
Pilot. Once in the saddle you can go over 
the Little Pilot and north-east down the 
long spur, but it is faster to turn west and 
go down the gully mentioned in the one- 
day assault to the Cowombat Track. Once 
back on the track head north 
to Carters Hut. 

It is possible—but not essen¬ 
tial—to get from Carters Hut 
back to Dead Horse Gap in 
one long day. Take a little 
extra time and enjoy it. It is 
also possible to traverse the 
Pilot in the other direction, 
and then continue on over the 
rocky and attractive Cobberas 
to the Rams Heads and 
Buchan Crossing on the Black 
Mountain road. For this you 
would need special car trans¬ 
port arrangements. O 

Roger Coffin, a research scientist with 
the CSIRO, has been bushwalking for 
I most of his life. At present he lives in Sydney and 
spends his spare time walking in the Blue Mountains 
| and crossing the Australian Alps on foot and by ski. 
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36 Green Street Thomastown 3074 Tel: (03) 9466 1587 - 9466 1811 Fax: (03) 9464 1306 
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Sleeping Bag* 

COMPRESSION CAPS 


ends of carry bag allowing 
all strapping components 
to be free. 

2. Connect all strapping 
components loosely. 


3. Push down on 


compression cap to 


maximum compression, 
while holding, pull down 
on compression straps to 
take up the slack on the 
side strap. 














isiliency 


69% COTTON 
31% ALPHA OLEFIN 


Inquiries: Cigana Sportswear, Cooma, NSW. 
Tel: (064) 52 5417 Fax: (064) 52 5412 


K? 

BASE 

CAMP 


140 WICKHAM ST 

BRISBANE 

QLD 4006 

PHONE 

(07)3854 1340 

FACSIMILE 

(07)3854 1281 


Heavy-weight performance from 
your local outdoors outfitter. 


Dn't forget to lick pr Ggana qoiok-dry juis! 


Moisture Thermal 

Transfer Conductivity 
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availat 


( re, .''stores located at: 

Sydney - *j> 

r, ;' <A^ > ertlr; 862+teVSt. (09)322 4774. \ 

Canberra, t Lonsdale £t. Braddon. (06) 247 7488 ' ^ 
.Brisbane, 105 Albert St. 

Fortitude Valley, i48mkham’a : tg^'^3^6.-. 
Katoomba. 190 Kalootnba St (047) 82 5998-- 

Morwell. . 

Adelaide. _ ?-mz- .. ^ 


r Also available al otherTpecialtefcstor^s. : ' ■ -- 'yM 

. Tor details, Itelephone: (03) 9412; 21 22 or fax: .(O3).94f6. 083e;-r'J'''' 


wild gear survey 



arm tops 


Fleece, love and happiness, by Glenn Tempest 



*%ack in the early 1970s we proudly 
wore our checked lumberjack-style 
woollen jackets or—if we could afford them 
—greasy, woollen jumpers. They kept us 
warm—but only in ideal conditions. Once 
wet they stayed wet for days, quickly lost 
their insulation properties and doubled in 
weight. And we all reeked of drowning 
sheep. Those were the days! Fortunately 
salvation was just round the comer. In 
response to the needs of North Sea 
fishermen and oil-rig workers, North Cape 
of Scotland and Helly Hansen of Norway 
developed synthetic clothing which was 
light and durable yet retained much of its 
warmth when wet. The benefits of this new 
'pile' clothing was not lost on climbers and 
mountaineers. Companies such as 
Patagonia in the USA also 
began to produce 


This survey sum¬ 
marises the findings of 
the writer, who was select¬ 
ed for the task because of, 
among other things, his know¬ 
ledge of the subject and his im¬ 
partiality. The survey was checked 
and verified by John Chapman, and 
reviewed by at least three of Wild's 
editorial staff. It is based on product 
availability and specifications at the time of 
this issue's production; product ranges and 
specifications may have changed in the week: 
since then. 

Some features of this survey, such as the asse 
ment of value and features-and especially 
inclusion/exclusion of certain products—ent« 
degree of subjective judgment on the part ol 
author, the referee and Wild, space being a 
consideration. 

'Value' is based primarily upon price relati 
features and quality. A more expensive produi 
be better suited for some uses or be judged 
highly by someone whose main concerns are 
features and quality. 

An important criterion for inclusion in a Wild survey 
is 'wide availability'. To qualify, a product must usually 
be stocked by a number of specialist outdoors shops 
in the central business districts of major Australian 
capital- and other cities. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, impartiality, 
comprehensiveness and usefulness, no survey is 
perfect. Apart from the obvious human elements that 
may affect assessment, the quality, materials and 
specifications of any product may vary markedly from 
batch to batch and even from sample to sample. It is 
ultimately the responsibility of readers to determine what 
is best for their particular circumstances and the use they 
have in mind for gear reviewed. 


pile garments and eventually 
bushwalkers (with some res¬ 
ervations) converted to the 
synthetic revolution. In 
those days pile was a single¬ 
sided fabric not unlike a 
thin, woollen carpet. Al¬ 
though it performed well 
under a shell it was far 
from perfect. The wind 
whistled through it, it 
pilled badly and it 
rated poorly as a fash- 


Fleece to fleece, Indian Himalayas. Page 
85, you can even make good use of the 
stuff in central Australia. Glenn Tempest 

ion statement. Then Malden Mills in the 
USA released a fabric called Polarfleece 
which became a benchmark product and 
left the competition in its wake. As well as 
outperforming the old pile garments it 
was softer, slightly more wind-resistant 
and looked a million dollars. The term 
'fleece' was bom. 













Lefitwn 0uf~ 



So... you’ve gone from sneakers to combat boots to wingtips. Isn’t it about time you gave your feet some real freedom? 

For more information call (03) 9427 9422 
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Faced with a flurry of fleece? A pile of 
pullovers? Knowing which warm top to 
purchase may be difficult, but here are a 
few handy pointers which may help. 
Know your own body heat 
Knowing how much you feel the cold (or 
how much, and how fast, you produce 
body heat) can help you to decide exactly 
how warm your 'warm top' should be. If 
you are a warm' person, the thickest top 
may be too warm. 

'Street wear', 'active wear' or 

Think about how versatile your warm top 
has to be and which style and 
weight would best suit your needs. 

An extravagant, thick, warm top 
may be 'over the top' (but bearable) 
for day walking, but for a blustery, 
autumn paddle—or if you feel the 
cold easily—it may be perfect. 
Similarly, if you are a 'warm' person, 
or involved in a strenuous activity- 
even in a wintry environment such 
as ski-touring—a thin, warm top 
may suffice. Although looks can be 
very important (often the decisive 
factor!) matching a top to the ap¬ 
propriate function is equally, if not 
more, so. 

Collar, draw-cord waist and/or 
hem and zips 

Bear in mind that any or all of these 
features can exert some control 
over how warm or cold you may 
feel. If you're feeling cool, zip right 
up, flick up the high collar, and 
tighten the draw-cord to stop the 
breeze from blowing underneath. A 
lower cut on the backside may also 
help to keep you warm. 

Pockets 

Ever tried to juggle a compass, choc¬ 
olate and gloves while bushwalking? 

Be sure to look out for a top with a 
number of ample, well-positioned 
pockets to store those fiddly but 
essential items. 

Shoulder seams 

Check the position of the shoulder (and 
other) seams to ascertain whether they 
could cause excessive rubbing, particu¬ 
larly when wearing a rucksack. 


In the mid 1980s the first modem, 
double-sided fleece was developed and 
since then things have never been the 
same. Polarplus (as it was called) set 
a new standard and soon there 
were numerous versions of it on 
the market. To avoid confusion 
Malden Mills renamed its fleece 
'Polartec' and gave it a num¬ 
bered code (100, 200 or 300) 
to denote its weight (and there¬ 
fore its warmth). Since then 
the fleece market has expand¬ 
ed greatly, with literally hun¬ 
dreds of versions available 
from dozens, if not scores, 
of fleece manufacturers. 

In 1994 an important 
breakthrough occurred with 
the development of 're¬ 


cycled fleece' made in part from PET 
(polyethylene terephthalate) soft-drink 
bottles. Although it's possible to use 100 
per cent recycled PET bottles, certain 
limitations in quality require that some 
'virgin' polyester must be included. The 
ratio of recycled material to virgin polyester 
varies with the type of fleece but most 
seem to be about 89 per cent PET to 11 
per cent virgin fibre. All this is particularly 
good news for the environment—why 
dump rubbish into landfills when we can 
wear it? 

To confuse matters further some clothing 
manufacturers give their own names to 
some fleece fabrics so the same material 


may appear under half a dozen different 
'labels'. After talking to various garment 
manufacturers and importers it became 
obvious that they, too, were often baffled 
by the complexity of, and rapid changes 
in, the market. 

For the sake of simplicity, 1 decided that 
I would only include double-sided fleece 
garments with an insulating material 
made from polyester fibres. There are 
plenty of cheaper acrylic fleece garments 
on the market but these absorb up to four 
times as much moisture as polyester does. 
In addition, acrylic fleece tends to be less 
durable, pills readily and eventually loses 
its shape. As pile has been superseded by 


the name game 


Dyersberg ECO 

Mid-weight, double-sided fleece 
constructed from 87 per cent re¬ 
cycled PET bottles and 13 per cent 
virgin polyester. 

Ecofleece 200 

Mid-weight, double-sided fleece constructed 
from 89 per cent recycled PET bottles and 11 
per cent virgin polyester. Low pilling, fast 
drying and shrink-proof. 

Ecofleece 300 

Heavy-weight, double-sided fleece constructed 
from 89 per cent recycled PET bottles and 11 per 
cent virgin polyester. Low pilling, fast drying and 
shrink-proof. 

Polartec 200 

Mid-weight, double-sided virgin polyester fleece. 

Polartec 300 

Heavy-weight, double-sided virgin polyester fleece. 


Polartec 200 Recycled 

Mid-weight, double-sided fleece constructed from 89 
per cent recycled PET bottles and 11 per cent virgin 


Polartec 300 Recycled 

Heavy-weight, double-sided fleece con¬ 
structed from 89 per cent recycled PET 
bottles and 11 per cent virgin polyester. 
Low pilling, fast drying and shrink- 
proof. 

Polartec 300 BiPolar 

New, heavy-weight, double-sided fleece 
featuring a low-pile outer for improved 
wind-resistance and a high-pile inner layer 
to trap warmth, wick moisture away and 
speed drying. 

Synchilla Lightweight 

Post-consumer recycled (PCR), mid¬ 
weight, double-sided fleece constructed 
from 80 per cent recycled PET bottles and 
20 per cent virgin polyester. 

Synchilla Original PCR 

PCR, heavy-weight, double-sided fleece 
constructed from 80 per cent recycled PET 
bottles and 20 per cent virgin polyester. 
















Cascade rr 
Designs^ 

Foi information mil stockists contort: 

Consume! Service Dept. 

Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd. 

19 Hindmorsh he., Welland, S. Austrolio 5007 
Phone Toll free: 1 100 882 058 


Engineered 
designs 
buiit — 


Waterproof Duffles 

In addition to waterproof, four-coil YKK 
zippers on these tough, vinyl duffles, all 
seams are welded. Handles and attach¬ 
ments are sewn separately then 
welded to the duffle. Ho 
stitching penetrates. 
Water can't get in. 
Your gear stays dry. 


Never point 

a fully loaded sandal 



The Guide. Bombproof fasteners. Siped River Rubber bottomsole. Shock absorbing midsole. 

For more information call (03) 9427 9422 
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At Macpac the outdoors 
is not just our job. 

It's who we are. 

Our reward will always be the challenges and beauty 
offered by our precious wild places. 

Going there makes us part of something infinitely more 
rewarding than what we leave behind. 



macpac 


See the new 1997 Macpac Range at your 
local outdoor retailer from October 1st. 

Or for a sneak preview write to us for the new 1997 Macpac Catalogue. 

Macpac, PO Box 8399, Christchurch, New Zealand 
email macpac@macpac.co.nz, http://www.macpac.co.nz 


fleece, I also omitted pile garments. Most • 
manufacturers use Polartec 200 or 300 • 
recycled fleece supplied, like most other * 
fabrics mentioned in this survey, by the * 
world's largest manufacturer of fleece . 
fabrics, Malden Mills in the USA. 

The selection criteria were limited to • 
classic-style jacket or pullover designs • 
without lining or shells. There is a very * 
hazy border between 'street wear' and . 
'functional garments'. To cut a long story . 
short, any garment that couldn't be • 
realistically classed as a functional item • 
was not included. Metal zips and sliders * 
were immediately ruled out. (Have you * 
ever tried to use an all-metal zip in . 
subzero temperatures? Either your fingers . 
stick to the zip or the zip sticks to the • 
slider.) 

The other columns in the table indicate * 
whether the garment has hand-warmer 
pockets, how many, and what other 
pockets it has. Sizes are generally unisex • 
but some models are available in a • 
women's cut and these are indicated with * 
the inclusion of women's sizes (in . 
brackets). The weight refers to a medium¬ 
sized garment and is rounded to the near- • 
est five grams. Approximate price is • 
given to the nearest ten dollars. 

The ratings for overall warmth are 
based mainly on the type and weight of . 
the fabric used. The heavier the fleece, * 
the warmer it will be. I have also • 
considered the garment's cut and design— * 
whether or not it covers the bum; collar * 
height; cuff material; draw-cords; and zip . 
underflap. I should stress that the fleece . 
rated as the warmest is not necessarily • 
going to be the best for the job. You may • 
require a simple, no-frills, lighter weight * 
design to be used under a shell for active * 
wear in conditions that are not so cold, . 
for which a bulky, heavy-weight garment • 
would not be suitable. Every garment • 
included in this survey uses a reputable, * 
high-quality fleece. Most manufacturers * 
sell garments on the strength of their . 
style, colour and price, but you should be . 
aware that a garment's construction - 
quality and finish need to be of a suf- * 
ficiently high standard to prevent it from * 
falling to pieces during your Kiandra * 
-Kosi ski trip. These ratings are based on . 
the standard of workmanship and the • 
quality of finish and this is likely to • 
influence the garment's performance, * 
how it sits on the wearer and how long it * 
will last. There are numerous other points . 
to consider: Is the garment chain- and • 
safety stitched or simply bar tacked? Does • 
it use a high-quality thread? How many * 
stitches are used in each centimetre? Is * 
there a higher lift to the sleeves using . 
raglan, articulated or 'Y'-joint sleeves? . 
And so on. No garment reviewed in this • 
survey was so poorly constructed that it * 
would not be worth purchasing—overall * 
the standard was very high. O 

Glenn Tempest (see Contributors in Wild no 4) has . 
been a Special Adviser to Wild since our second issue. # 
He is a renowned raconteur, climber, cross-country 
skier and mountain photographer. 
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Today, women expect performance outdoor equipment designed for their body shape. 

To fully meet these expectations, we have designed the Eos - a sleeping bag especially for women. 



The Eos features: 

• narrower shoulders, wider hips and shorter length for a more 
precise shape, giving a warmer bag for less weight 

• a new distribution of Down because women lose heat in different 
places - more Down in the torso and hood for greater warmth 

The Eos has 700 grams of 650 loft goose Down and weighs only 
1.45 kg. The DryLoft™ outer increases the warmth and protection 
making the Eos a snow-rated bag. 

DryLoft'" is a registered Trademark of W.L. Gore and Assoc. 

For a free 1996 Buyers Guide contact your local One Planet retailer or phone One Planet at Freephone 008 020 570. 


If you are serious about staying warm, dry and comfortable on 
your next adventure, check out the One Planet Eos. 

One planet 

for the in Lightweight-Comfort 
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Spyderco™ Knives Are Available Internationally See Your Local Dealer 






STAY WARM IN A STORM 


...with Chlorofibre Thermal Wear by 



If you want to keep warm, you have to keep dry, and that’s where 
Chlorofibre scores over other fibres. Chlorofibre garments move 
perspiration away from the skin with uncanny effectiveness. They 
insulate like nothing else you’ve 
ever worn. They wash and dry 
easily. Most other fibres do not 
move moisture away—they swell 
and thus retain it. Scientific tests 
prove Chlorofibre moves 
moisture in eight seconds ! The 
next best, polypropylene, takes 
four minutes. 

Distributed by 

Warwick Wilson Agencies Pty Ltd 

Phone (02) 9997 3611. 

Fax (02) 9997 4316. 


Great gear 
for the great 
outdoors 

Gear up for hiking, climbing, 
camping and more with a free 
REI catalog. You’ll find competitive 
prices on gear and clothing plus 
friendly, knowledgeable service. 
We’re the largest mail-order consume 
co-op in the USA. Fax or mail today 
for your free REI catalog. 


Yes! I’d like a 


Postcode_ 

Send to: REI, Dept. W6065 


Fax:1-206-891-2523 

Mil 

Quality Outdoor Gear and Clothing Since 1938 





FAIT 

FOOD 



Nothings simpler! There are no fiddly 
bits to clog, bend or generally divert 
you from serious eating. 

Trangia Stormcooker sets come 
in two sizes for 1-2 people or 3-4 
people in a choice of either 
aluminium, non stick or the new 
DUOSSAL range. This great new 
concept in cookware combines 
stainless steel inside, providing an 
easy to clean surface and, aluminium 
outside to spread the heat evenly. 

All Trangia Stormcooker sets 
have an optional kettle depending on 
your need for creature comforts. 

Trangia is simply designed, 
to make your choice simple. 

O trangia 

For further information please contact 
your Local Outdoors Store or Call: 

Rucsac Supplies Pty Ltd 

A.C.N. 003 074 495 
Importers/Distributors of Equipment 
for Adventure 

P.O. Box 365, South Hurstville 2221 
Telephone: (02) 546 8455 Fax: (02) 546 3455 
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UNSURPASSED QUALITY AND ACCURAC 
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WORLD’S BEST-SELLING COMPASSES 

from camping stores everywhere \ \ 

V SHO CK PROOF • WATERPROOF • 5 YEAR WARRANTY 

^Trade enquiries: Macson Trading Company Pty Ltd, Tel (03) 9489 9766 Fax (03) 9481 536£ 
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Coming to the point—a Wild survey 


compass is mandatory equipment for ventur¬ 
er ing forth into the wilderness (as is a map)— 
you may get lost without them. While basic models 
just have a needle that points north, additional 
features are available that can contribute to ease of 
use or are handy for specialist activities such as 
orienteering or rogaining. For example, a compass 
with a luminous needle and bezel markings is 
handy for night use or on rogaines because it 
enables you to navigate without using a torch 
and thus preserve your night vision. 

This survey includes those compasses most 
suited to the navigation requirements of a 
bushwalker on a typical overnight walk. Com¬ 
passes are specialist pieces of equipment and 
there are compasses with features intended for 
very specific purposes (such as an inclino¬ 
meter, a handy gadget which could be used 
by skiers, for example, to measure slope 
angles, thereby settling tiresome arguments!) 
but not necessarily for bushwalking. 

Others are designed for use by 
'sport' navigators such as 
orienteers and ro- 


A 

l ompasses 


This survey summarises 
the findings of the writer, 
who was selected for the task 
because of, among other things, his 
knowledge of the subject and his 
impartiality. The survey was checked and 
verified by Hans Fah, and reviewed by at 
least three of Wild's editorial staff. It is based on 
product availability and specifications at the time 
of this issue's production; product ranges and 
specifications may have changed in the weeks since 
then. 

Some features of this survey, such as the assessment of 
value and features—and especially the inclusion/exclusion of 
certain products—entail a degree of subjective judgment on 
the part of the author, the referee and Wild, space being a key 
consideration. 

'Value' is based primarily upon price relative to features and 
quality. A more expensive product may be better suited for some 
uses or be judged more highly by someone whose main concerns 
are features and quality. 

An important criterion for inclusion in a Wild survey is 'wide 
availability'. To qualify, a product must usually be stocked by a number 
of specialist outdoors shops in the central business districts of majoi 
Australian capital- and other cities. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, impartiality, comprehensiveness 
and usefulness, no survey is perfect. Apart from the obvious human 
elements that may affect assessment, the quality, materials and 
specifications of any product may vary markedly from batch to batch and 
even from sample to sample. It is ultimately the responsibility of readers to 
determine what is best for their particular circumstances and the use they 
have in mind for gear reviewed. 


A man in dire need of a 
compass if ever there was one! Andy Uhl 




NIKWAX 

WATERPROOFING 



We've Got 
Proof! 

NIKWAX waterproofing treatments 
are unsurpassed in performance 


NIKWAX has a earth-friendly range of 
innovative, polymer and aqueous 
based waterproofing products formulated 
for use on today's leathers and fabrics. 



TX DIRECT: Waterproofing wash for all hi-tech breathable 
fabrics such as Goretex the breathability of the garment is 
uneffected by TX DIRECT 
TEXNIK: The ultimate waterproofing spray for all 
nylon-parkas/rucksacks/motorcycle oversuits/panniers and 
even maps. Note: do not use on breathables. 

DOWN WASH Specifically formulated for down sleeping 
bags and jackets. Also excellent for dry japaras. 



NON TACK: Rub on wax for 100% reproofing for wax 
japaras/Driz A Bone 

WAX COTTON: Aqueous NON TACK for restoring 
waterproof and colour to wax japaras/Barbour. 


OUTDOOR SURVIVAL 

Fax: (03) 9794 0750 

For colour brochure write to Outdoor Survival 
at 6 Dunn Ores. Dandenong. Vic. 3175 



When you want a 
quality compass 
at a reasonable price 


When absolute 
reliability is a must 


For more information please contact: 
Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd, 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Vic 3175. 
Phone (03) 9793 4288 Fax (03) 9794 0750 


The M-series represents the very latest in Suunto design. 

Its reliability, clarity, durability and ease of use make it an 
indispensable companion when conditions are especially 
demanding. The M-series has been designed for use during 
explorations in hot or cold climates and in orienteering 

competitions. In fact, in any situation 
where the instrument has to 
withstand extremes of 
humidity, dust, heat 
cold. 


From the A-series everyone can find a suitable compass for his or her 
needs. A school child who goes to the bush for the first time will 
immediately feel at ease with the A-1000 model. Competition orienteers 
can choose from the A-2000 series. The MCA mirror compass combines 
the features of a base-plate compass with those of a hand-bearing 
compass. 

Suunto compasses are manufactured from durable, clear, scratch- 
resistant plastic. They have been designed to fit comfortably in the 

hand. It’s very easy to place the compass 
correctly on a map with the help of 
the longitudinal direction lines 
the base-plate. The clear, 
red lines on the capsule 
base ensure that you 
can set your direction 
quickly. 

A-2100 

This compass is very popular 
with orienteers because of its round, 
four-fold magnification lens and its 
rounded base-plate with triangular and 
circular holes for control marking. Size 57 x 110 mm 
(2.2" x 4.3"), weight 32 g (1.1 oz). 


For more information please contact: 
Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd, 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Vic 3175. 
Phone (03) 9793 4288 Fax (03) 9794 0750 


-2 D 

A high-quality, compact 
compass with adjustable 
declination correction scale for 
hiking and backpacking and for school 
children. Square magnifying glass with 
four-fold magnification. Size 60 x 90 mm 
(2.4" x 3.5"), weight 34 g (1.2 oz). 
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gainers; these are often lightweight and 
may be wrist- or even thumb-mounted for 
speedy use. Such specialist compasses are 
not included in this survey, which is 
restricted to middle-range compasses built 
around a palm-sized, flat base plate and 
bezel. Key-ring or multifunction devices 
(such as thermometer/compasses) are not 
included either. 

It is important to remember that the 
needle of a compass points to magnetic 
north while the middle meridian of a map 
grid usually aligns with true north. The 
difference between magnetic north and 
true north, known as 'declination' or , 
'variation', is different in various parts of , 
the world. (Declination also changes 1 
slowly over time—you may have to take ' 
this into account if you are using an old ' 
map.) You can allow for variations in \ 
declination by adding or subtracting the , 
appropriate number of degrees (spe 
or from your b 
compasses have a 
nent feature that lets 
you fine-tune the orientation of the 
needle and thus overcome the need to 
make this little calculation each time you 
take a bearing-a useful feature. Other 
features to consider are indicated in the 
Points to watch box below. 

The base plate of a compass usually has 
handy navigation aids printed on it. Most 
common are graphic scale bars used to 
measure straight-line distances on a map. 
(The scale ratios in the table are in 
thousands. For example, ' 1:50' translates 
to '1:50 000'.) More sophisticated 
compasses sometimes incorporate as 
many as three 'romers'. A romer looks 
something like a right-angled series of [ 
ticks, numbered in descending order. [ 
Romers are used as aids to working out a < 
map grid reference. < 


Are they well thought out and appropriate '•* 
for a bushwalking application? Are they clear 
and readable? 

Bezel 

Are the bezel markings legible and appropriately 
graduated? 

Declination 

Is it possible to adjust the compass for magnetic 
variations? 

Sighting system 

Is there a convenient sighting aid such as a 
folding sighting mirror? 




l^the bearing m 
wearing substar 
sapphire? 
Warranty 
For how long 
warranty valid . 
what does it 
include? 














































ESCAPE 



I f you're caught up in the rat race, just waiting for a 
chance to escape, the Tasmanian wilderness is the per¬ 
fect refuge. We can arrange rafting, hiking, camping, 
bushwalking, abseiling, rockclimbing, cycling and caving 
holidays that will just take your breath away. All equipment 
is supplied and all our tours are supervised by qualified, 
licensed and experienced guides. Call the escape line 
today for more information. Call (03) 6236 9733. 


TASLAND 



18 Criterion Street, Hobart, Tasmania 7000 
Phone (03) 6236 9733 Fax (03) 6236 9680 



• 2-3 person expedition tent 

• Classic tapered tunnel 
architecture 

• Three Easton arches in 
reinforced sleeves 

• Shock absorption on all 
3-7 hold-down points 

• One large, one small 
vestibule 

• Access at three points in 
both skins 

• Total ventilation control 

• Seam-sealed, pitch-first outer 

• Separate, detachable inner 

• Sealed, stress-free, easily 
replaced tub floor 

• Complete insect barriers 

• Full valence option available 

• 10-year field history 

LOOK FOR THE WE LOGO... 


Wilderness Equipment 

PO Bax 83, Fremantle, WA 6160 

Uncompromised Design 



Go left at a big gum-tree. 
Follow the Southern Cross in a 
westerly direction. It looks like 
the summit, but it’s not. Three 
or four kilometres past the 
second stream, there’s this 
short cut. The 
track starts 
near this big 
forked stick. 



Where would you be without a Brunton 
compass? Your guess is as good as ours. 



Distributed by: Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd., P.O. Box 209, WELLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5007. 
Phone: (08) 346 6061. Fax: (08) 340 0675. 



















The capsule of a modern, high-quality 
compass is filled with oil to damp down the 
movement of the needle, which makes the 
compass easier to read. (Avoid cheaper, air- 
filled compasses.) If a small bubble appears 
in your compass don't be alarmed—it will 
not seriously affect its performance. How¬ 
ever, if the bubble grows to the size of a 
five-cent piece or larger there may be a 
hairline fracture in the capsule; in this case, 
you should replace the compass, particular¬ 
ly if it is still under warranty. 

Value can only be a subjective assessment. 
Many of the compasses in the table are 
high-quality, precision instruments with a 
number of additional features for which the 
customer is asked to pay. For example, the 
Silva 54L is an excellent product considered 
by some to be the finest base plate compass 
available. It does, however, cost about three 
times as much as other models which may 
be equally suitable for occasional use on a 
typical three-day bushwalk. The value 
assessment in this survey emphasises price, 
but you may be happy to pay more for a 


product which you know to be superior or 
which suits your specialist needs better. All 
three manufacturers included in the table 
make quality compasses, so whichever 
model you decide to buy you will not end 
up with a lemon. The key, of course, is to 
buy one that best suits your needs. 

Finally, a compass is only useful if you 
know how to use it properly. Read up on 
the theory, then practise using it in familiar 
terrain before venturing forth on a major 
expedition. 

Peter Campbell 



• Au naturel 

Fast on the heels of numerous new, warm- 
wear fabrics at present emerging on the 
Australian market (see Wild no 61), 
Australian manufacturer Rok Ratz has 
added Sportwool (a material developed by 
the CSIRO and the International Wool 
Secretariat) to its range of outdoor clothing. 


Made of a dual fabric (100 per cent wool 
inner and 100 per cent polyester outer), 
the cleanly cut climbing top model we 
inspected was soft to the skin and very 
warm. We're informed that more clothing 
items are being planned in this material. 
Available from Rok Ratz directly and from 
outdoors shops. RRP $125. 

Similarly Blue Horizon, based in Mel¬ 
bourne, has introduced a lightweight line 
of thermal underwear made from pure, 
Australian, ultra-fine merino wool. Amongst 
other items, the V-neck long-sleeved top 
(available also in women's fittings) we 
sampled looked and felt quite luxurious. 
The open, stretch weave is likely to be 
attractive not only for comfort, but be¬ 
cause it dries quickly. Available from Blue 
Horizon and from some outdoors shops. 
RRP $49. Both new woollen items will 
appeal to those looking for something for 
relief for sensitive skin. 

• Get a grip 

The range of outdoors clothing made by 
Outdoor Research is as extensive as it is 


Bags of fun 

Keeping your camera dry. 

Water is the enemy of all cameras (except 
yellow, white or pink ones-they are usually 
waterproof). If you like taking your black 
camera out bush or on the water, keeping 
water out is a challenge. The easy way is to 
invest in one of the new Ortlieb camera 
pouches—mine sloshed around the bilges of 
a sea kayak for several days recently and 
stayed 110 per cent waterproof. 

If your budget is not up to that, try a 16 
centimetre diameter BDH container (BDHs 
are screw-top, plastic chemical drums: also 
available at some outdoors shops). A BDH 
container will take most single-lens reflex 
cameras with a 28-80 millimetre zoom 
fitted, a longer lens, film, and other bits and 
pieces. The Ortlieb pouch looks very sexy 
and works well, but a tatty old BDH is less 
likely to be flogged. 

But how do you stop your expensive SLR 
and lenses from rattling around? Lining the 
BDH with an oversized, heavy-duty, neo¬ 
prene bag will provide sufficient padding 
and keep minor drips off when you open it. 
Regularly check the rubber gasket in the 
BDH lid for damage. 

For extra protection, cut a 10-15 centi¬ 
metre cross-section from a car tyre's inner 
tube and roll it over the gap between lid 
and body, and hey presto!—a bombproof 


by Guy Reeve 


camera container. My camera gear survived 
many years of knocking around like this in 
my kayak until I bought a function- 
designed pouch. 

One point of caution: if you are boating, 
empty the water from the sleeves of your 
cag before you delve inside your BDH! 
Another useful ploy is to keep a piece of 
towel inside the lid: wipe off all moisture 
from hands and camera before and after 
use, and ensure that you keep sand out of 
the screw-top threads in the lid. 

The BDH solution is better suited 
to boaters and canyoners-for other 
bush bashers, a cheap and effective 
solution is the careful use of a couple 
of heavy-gauge plastic bags to line 
your camera pouch or rucksack pocket. 
Make sure that they are at least half 
deep again as the pouch or pocket, and use 
them doubled for extra protection. 

You can seal them effectively by folding 
over the top few centimetres of the bag, 
and then refolding a further three or four 
times (see diagram). Tuck the ends down 
the side of the pouch to prevent water 
penetration. For extended trips, take several 
spares. Keep a cloth in a separate bag and 
use it to wipe any moisture off camera or 
lenses before putting them away. 

Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this section; 
payment is at our standard rate. Send them to the 
address at the end of this department. 


varied. Be it for ski touring or for cycling 
to work, Outdoor Research's Windstopper 
Gripper gloves appear to be ideal for 
bearing the brunt of an icy breeze to 
something a little higher on the Beaufort 
scale; your hands are well protected from 
the cold thanks to the almost 
impermeable layer of Windstopper and 
the gloves are reinforced with leather in 
the palm. Available at many outdoors 
shops. RRP $64. 




Aaargh! It's Teva's Terra-fi sport sandal. 

• Be afraid...be very afraid 

With summer just round the corner, it will 
soon be time to consider the multitude of 
sport sandals, including those available 
from US manufacturer Teva, to tickle your 
tootsies. Within Teva's large range of 
sandals—from 'outdoor' to 'casual', to 
'kids' for little tots—are many innovative 
and almost unearthly-looking models; one 
is the Terra-fi. Featuring a healthy dose of 
padding on all straps—as well as a sturdy 
grip pattern for purchase—it will help to 
reduce the chances of accidentally 
slipping off the face of the earth. Available 
at outdoors shops. RRP $135. 




® Jumpin' jack flash 

s a Gaz. If you're looking for a lot of hot 
r, two lightweight stoves and a lamp from 
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Blue Water static ropes are specifically 
designed to deal with the many varied 
requirements of abseiling, caving, rescue 
and industrial use. In any of these 
applications a static rope must perform its 
required functions while still being able to 
withstand an accidental shock loading. 

All these desired properties must be 
considered and blended together in the 
right proportions for a static rope to have 
the proper performance characteristics. To 
accomplish this it is important to have a 
clear understanding of how the core and 
sheath work together to contribute to its 
overall performance. A rope's core 
comprises the bulk of its strength. If, 
however, the rope's sheath is not durable 
enough to withstand abrasion, it will 
quickly wear out and become useless. A 
rope may have an incredibly high tensile 
strength but without enough elasticity to 
absorb the energy of an accidental shock 
loading, individuals could be injured or 
anchors could fail. 

AH Blue Water static ropes are made 
from type six nylon for its superior 
strength, durability, and low load stretch. 
The kernmantle construction used in these 
ropes features a double-twist cable core 
for minimal low load stretch (1.3% under 
an 80kg load) that resists spinning while 
ascending or descending and yet will 
elongate to absorb energy in the event of 


an accidental dynamic loading. This 
construction makes our ropes four times 
more resistant to cutting and abrasion than 
ropes made with parallel strand cords. We 
use at least 16 strands of 6x3-ply yarn (in 
effect, 54 six-ply strands) to make a Blue 
Water sheath almost double the thickness 
of other static ropes available today. This 
gives Blue Water ropes greater durability 
and abrasion resistance than ropes with 
conventional sheath designs. 

Special low-shrink yarns and a unique 
construction give Blue Water static ropes 
handling characteristics that are superior 
to other static ropes available today. The 
softer flex means Blue Water ropes do not 
stiffen excessively with age and ensure 
superior handling and knot holding 
ability. 

Features of a good static rope: 

• Low stretch. 

• High abrasion resistance. 

• Ability to withstand accidental 
dynamic loading. 

• Resistance to cutting over an edge. 

• High tensile strength. 

• Resistance to spinning. 

• Superior handling characteristics. 

• Knotability/flexibility. 


Static Ropes 



The most popular static kernmantle rope, 
Blue Water II +Plus is an economical, all- 
around choice for caving, abseiling and 
rescue applications. It features low stretch 
and superior abrasion resistance. 

Color: Gold with Blue marker. 

Available in 9,10,11 & 13mm diameters. 

Assaultline™ 

This original, low visibility static rope is useful 
in police, military and other applications 
where minimal visual impact is desired. It has 
the same specifications as Blue Water II 
+Plus; Colors: Black, Olive Drab. 

These ropes comply with the requirements tor 
Static Ropes tor Lite Rescue Lines in AS4142.3-1993. 

< \ “BlueWater 

The Climbing Company. 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd (ACN 002 574067) Ph: (02) 264 2994 Fax: (02) 264 2035 



innovations, from the first 
padded belts and leg loops, 
to the new DoubleBack self¬ 
locking buckle. Petzl 
harnesses are CE approved, 
conforming to European and 
UIAA standards. 


light in the wilderness for 
years, with a full line of 
headlamps for every 
adventure scenario. 
Including those exciting 
moments spent changing a 
flat tyre. Or replacing a fuse. 


* For the second year Petzl has created a catalogue that 
< emphasizes the spiritual side of vertical sports. It's an 

* aspect we, like many of you, value very much in our lives as 

* climbers and cavers. We hope you enjoy the beautiful 

$ photography and the ideas expressed, and that this cata- 
| logue will increase your pleasure in your own "vertical Zen, 
I just as we hope Petzl products will increase your safety. 


The 1996 Petzl 
catalogue 
contains lots of 
tips and 
techniques for 
the use of Petzl 
products like 
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JACKETS, TOPS & PANTS 


IMPOEX TRADING 


PHONE: (03) 9830 0066 


I THOMSON I 
VALLEY 
VEHICLE 
SHUTTLE 

Vehicles delivered to 
where you need them at 
the end of your trip! 

• Bushwalking, canoeing, rafting. 

• Commercial or private; cars or buses. 

• We operate within a 100 kilometre 
radius of Erica—Walhalla in 
Gippsland, Victoria. 

For further information contact 
David Hargreaves 
TV SHUTTLE 
11 Jordan Crt, Rawson 3825. 
Phone 017 887182 or (051) 65 3398. 




D FRANCHISE 
Mm AND RETAIL 
M MANAGEMENT 
H OPPORTUNITIES 

Snowgum, Australia's leading adventure equipment 
retailer, has opportunities for franchisees, store 
managers and staff. 

An immediate managerial position is available in our 
Melbourne store. 

You will offer: 

• a successful background in retailing and/or store 
management 

• a love for and commitment to the great outdoors 

• enthusiasm, self-motivation and high energy levels 
Snowgum will offer: 

• opportunities to work with a professional, well- 
established and respected retailer 

• a rewarding, fun career working with colleagues, 
staff and customers who share your enthusiasm for 
adventure and who will value your expertise 

Fax or send your resume to the Personnel Manager, 
Snowgum, PO Box 312, Burwood, Victoria 3125. 

Tel: (03) 9888 8155 Fax: (03) 9888 8501. turn 


Your adventure begins at SNOWGUM. 



devices for climbing, canyoning, caving and 
other rope-work, some of which may also 
be of interest to bushwalkers. The Topkat, 
Mini Topkat and Katonine are smaller and 
lighter versions of Rock & Rope's earlier 
Alleykat; they are descenders based on the 
whaletail design used by cavers to descend 
long pitches, cross knots and belays, and 
switch from ascent to descent, all without 
having to unclip the device from the 
harness. 

The Topkat is the beefiest and is designed 
to be used with as many as four strands of 
rope; the Mini Topkat would be well suited 
for canyoning as it is of an ideal size for 
threading a doubled 11 millimetre rope; the 
Katonine is the lightest (a little heavier than 
a typical figure-of-eight descender) but with 
the same features as its bigger cousins—it 
could be taken on an arduous walk for use 


Rock & Rope Engineering Topkat descender. 
Top, the Bushwalker knife from RK Dewey 
& Associates. 


bags and tents—which has now been 
available for some time from UK manu¬ 
facturer Grangers is impressive. From wax- 
based sealants to leather conditioning 
creams, they all attempt to keep the liquid 
(or frozen) stuff on the outside and 
precious warmth and comfort intact on 
the inside. Available at most outdoors 
shops. O 

Products (on loan to Wild ) and/or information about 
them, including colour slides, are welcome for possible 
review in this department. Written items should be 
typed, include recommended retail prices and 
preferably not exceed 200 words. Send them to the 
Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 


French manufacturer Camping Gaz may fit 
the bill. The Micro Bluet (195 grams without 
cartridge) and Tristar (350 grams without 
cartridge) stoves are both claimed to boil a 
litre of water in less than four minutes, with 
the convenience of instant, turn-on heat; no 
priming, no fuss. The Bivouac 270PZ lamp- 
with automatic ignition—is claimed to offer 
exceptional light output and (at minimum 
setting) a life of 12 hours. The Micro Bluet 
retails at RRP $37; the Tristar at RRP 
$69.95; the Bivouac 270PZ at RRP $68 
and all three items can run on a CV 270 
(small gas) cartridge, at an additional cost of 
RRP $5.60. Distributed by Blue Gaz 
Australia. 


• Now that’s a knife 

Peeling fruit? Having a meal 
with a little more 'kick' than 
anticipated? Look no further. 

A new, durable, sturdy-looking 
sporting knife-The Bushwalker— is 
on the market, made from a 
top-quality surgical stainless 
steel. The knife is available with 
stainless or aluminium sides and 
features a locking device to 
prevent accidental closure of the 
blade. Manufactured and distrib¬ 
uted by Australian RK Dewey & 
Associates, phone (02) 9875 2489. 
RRP $120. 


• Getting high on getting down 

Australian manufacturer Rock & Rope 
Engineering makes a range of technical 


with a nine millimetre rope when 
descending rock scrambles. Notches en¬ 
gineered into the high-tensile aluminium 
body of the device facilitate tying off and 
each descender is individually numbered 
for traceability. 

Available from some Sydney outdoors 
shops or directly from Rock & Rope 
Engineering, phone (047) 29 0621, the 
Topkat, Mini Topkat and Katonine cost 
about $72, $63 and $60, respectively. 


• A watery number 

A new member of the Katadyn range of 
water filters is the compact Combi, likely to 
appeal to active outdoors people and 
travellers alike. Fitted with ceramic and 
activated carbon filters (which can also be 
individually selected depending on your 
needs), the Combi claims to remove not 
only bacteria but to reduce toxic chemical 
content and its unpleasant taste in your 
water sample. Weighing about 550 
grams, the Combi has the added 
bonus that it can be fitted to PET 
plastic bottles (such as soft-drink 
bottles) and Si®- and Nalgene-type 
bottles, although an adaptor-at an 
additional cost—is required for the 
latter. Available in most outdoors 
shops. RRP $290. 


• Proof from water and 
wind 

The number of waterproofing, 
cleaning and care products— for 
maps, boots, clothing, sleeping- 
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Ask a sheep 

“Would you rather wear a natural absorbs moisture from the atmosphere). One even more competitive beneR (such as e 
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Clothing Born of the Land 
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with New Zealand's most 
experienced guiding team 

Directors - Nick Cradock and Guy Cotter 

MOUNT ASPIRING 


Do you want to learn the fundamentals 
and logistics of a Himalayan expedition 
while climbing peaks at altitude? 

This climbing course focuses on consolidating your 
existing climbing skills and further developing your 
alpine technique and ability. 


Gangotri Region—up to 7000 metre peaks 

Five-week duration. Departing 1 May 1997. 
SNZ6000 ex Delhi per person. 
(Minimum numbers apply.) 


MOUNT ASPIRING GUIDES 

PO Box 345, Wanaka, New Zealand 
Ph 64 3 443 9422 Fax 64 3 443 8589 



Wild Publications 
publishes rockclimbing guidebooks 
to Australia’s leading climbing areas: 

Selected-climbs guidebooks $19.95 each 

THE BLUE MOUNTAINS—A Guide to 
Selected Rockclimbs (Including Tarana) 
VICTORIA—A Guide to Selected 
Rockclimbs at Mt Arapiles, the Grampians 
and Mt Buffalo 
Guidebooks $7.95 each 
Black Hill, Camels Hump and Hanging Rock 
° Cosmic County 
Frog Buttress 

New Climbs in the South-eastern Grampians 
• Sydney and the Sea Cliffs 
9 Tarana 

Guidebooks in back issues of Rock 
$7.95 each 

Kaputar (issue 18) 

Selected climbs around Melbourne (22) 
Selected climbs in Thailand (27) 

The Warrumbungles (20) 

The You Yangs (23) 

• Werribee Gorge (24) 

See the order form in this issue or 
phone (03) 9826 8483. 


PROFESSIONAL 

OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

INSTRUCTORS 

Accelerated Business Education Pty Ltd is conducting a training program in 
experiential learning. 

We are providing this opportunity for enthusiastic, committed people who sincerely 
want to be a part of this unique training program in this exciting fast growing industry. 

You will gain qualifications in various outdoor pursuits including Abseiling, Canoeing, 
Wilderness First Aid and many others. 

This specialised program provides training in effective public speaking, extensive 
personal development and facilitation training. 

You will develop the management and business skills required to design, market and 
implement programs in outdoor experiential programs. 

This training provides field experience working with youth 
and corporate training programs. 


With only an acceptance of 10 trainees, individual 
personalised training is assured. Places are strictly limited. 


CALL Julie Brooks 03. 9699 3164 

to attend an information session. 


TEAMWORKS 


SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
\ND SAVE 

Rain Parkas and 
Overpants 
Fleece Jackets 
and Pants 
Gaiters 
Day Pack 
Fabric by 
the metre 

Sizes from two years to adult 
Phone or write for information: 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 
Telephone 018 633 157 



Trek the 


Sikkim 

Himalaya 



TlieTreltlting (ompanv 


Ph: 06 - 257 6494 
Fax: 06 - 257 2963 
GPO Box 1900 
Canberra* 2601 

Lie: No: 225/D/2 




mi! 


RAFT THE 
FRANKLIN RIVER 



11-DAY TRIPS 

December 1996 to March 1997 
Day trips also available 

RAFTING TASMANIA 

For bookings or enquiries, please contact: 

63 Channel Highway, Taroona, Tasmania 7053 
Phone (002) 27 9516 Fax (002) 27 9679 




































..to Kathmandu where we've decided to take a massive 


30 % off 


our 1996 range of Kathmandu Goose Down Sleeping Bags. 


We're currently designing our new 
season's goose down sleeping bag 
range, so here's a great chance to 
save a massive 30% on every bag in 
the 1996 range! They feature both 
rectangular and tapered mummy 
bags in varying constructions, 
weights and seasonal ratings and 
cover all climatic conditions from 
high-altitude mountaineering to low- 
altitude camping and travelling. 



373 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 

Telephone (03) 9642-1942 
161 Smith Street Fitzroy 
Telephone (03) 9419-1868 

Telephone (002) 369-986 


NSW 

Town Hall Arcade 

Cnr Kent & Bathurst Sts 

Sydney 

Telephone (02) 261-8901 

Queensland 

144 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 

Brisbane 

Telephone (07) 3252-8054 


Shop CG04 Canberra Ctre 
City Walk Canberra 
Telephone (06) 257-5926 
Mailorder 
PO Box 1191 
Collingwood Vic 3066 
Telephone (03) 9419-1868 
Fax (03) 9416-2286 
Toll-free 1 800 333-484 
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airitree 


Wilderness photography par excellence 


BOOKS 

• Daintree...to the Coral Sea 

by Peter Jarver and Rod Ritchie (Thunder- 
head Publishing, 1996, RRP $39.95). 

Following the recent death of Peter 
Dombrovskis, reported in Wild 
no 61, Peter Jarver stands virtually 
alone as a claimant to the title of 
Australia's foremost exponent of 
wilderness photography. 

Daintree... is a publishing tourde 
force exhibiting all the hallmarks 
of Dombrovskis-like attention to 
detail that sets it apart from the 
ruck, certainly apart from the 
products of mainstream, 'com¬ 
mercial' publishing. This excel¬ 
lently produced book is an out¬ 
standing showcase for the photo¬ 
graphic skill with which Jarver has 
captured what remains of the 
natural beauty of north-east Aus¬ 
tralia, with its astonishing variety. 

The four chapters, 'Mountains of 
mist', 'Forests of rain'. Out Back 
of the Tableland', and 'Coastline 
of coral', movingly illustrate 
larver's extraordinary skills and 
diversity. There are outstanding 
andscape, aerial, wildlife and underwater 
ohotos among other beautifully captured 
iubjects. 

Ritchie's short text efficiently sketches the 
actual background to the varied subjects 
photographed. 

Daintree... is an uncommonly articulate 
itatement of why we cannot afford to even 
:onsider losing the battle to save what is left 
)f our wilderness. 

Chris Baxter 

Into the Mountains: 

Stories of Timbertop and Mittagundi 
Amongst Our Mountains: 

The Story of Mittagundi 
Towards Tomorrow's 
Mountains: 

The Story of Wollangarra 

11 by lan Stapleton (published by 
he author, 1995, $20 each plus 
7.00 postage and packaging-for 
ip to six books to Victoria—from Ian 
tapleton, PO Box 227, Heyfield, 

Tctoria 3858). 

For many years Ian Stapleton has 
een a man with a mission: a mission 


to introduce young people to the challenge 
and adventure of our mountains. This began 
with his own experiences as a bushwalker, 
and extended to his time in charge of the 
bushwalking programme at Timbertop. 
From this grew the idea of Mittagundi, a 







camp in the remote Glen Wills area which 
takes a careful mix of young people from 
all backgrounds and introduces them to 
bushwalking, ski touring, rockclimbing and 
rafting. The campers themselves built the 
structures on the property. 

After ten years spent in establishing 
Mittagundi, Ian Stapleton left and later set 
up Wollangarra, near Licola. Here, too, the 
aim was to introduce young people to the 
mountains, but this camp has no vehicle 
access and is reached by a walk or by flying 



fox. Recycled materials were used for the ‘ 
buildings and, again, volunteer labour. 

These books are humbling and inspiring. ] 

For so much to have been achieved with . 
so little is enough to demand attention in « 
itself. Stapleton's love for the mountains is • 
reflected on every page. Several ’ 
themes emerge from these books. | 
The first is the despoiling of our . 
mountains by growing ski villages • 
and by the increasing road • 
network. The second is that of * 
being aware of our personal im- * 
pact on the environment. An- . 
other powerful theme is the . 
strength of a community when • 
harnessed to a project. 

I would take issue with * 
particular opinions Stapleton * 
presents on the environment, . 
some of which could benefit • 
from research, but on the other • 
hand, one is compelled to respect * 
his views, derived as they are * 
from decades of on-the-ground . 
experience. 

Production of this book is • 
rough and ready, which somehow * 
befits these tales of wild charac- *i 
ters and bush building. Many are *' 
the errant apostrophes and I do wish there 
were fewer sentences ending with an ex- •' 
clamation mark! 

There are photographs on almost every * ( 
page and they certainly enliven the text. *< 

You could read these books just for the 
stories, which are a delight and full of 
Stapleton's appreciation of people and *J 
places. But for me what makes the books * ( 
great is the dedication of a man, and \ > . | 
several others around him, to the task of 
giving kids a chance to experience a < “ “ 
mountain alternative to our Western « 
lifestyle. 

Brian Walters 
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AND BENEFIT 
FROM THIS 

EXCLUSIVE 

OFFER 


For a limited time you can now have Rock, 
Australia's climbing magazine, delivered to your 
letter-box each season and we'll give you a free 
Rock back issue of your choice for each year of 
your new Rock subscription; one back issue for 
a one-year subscription, 
two for two years or 
three for three years. 
This offer ALONE is 
worth up to $23.85. 



M 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

* 

* 

* 

M 

¥ 


You will, of course, receive your 
free back issue/s soon—but be 
sure to write on your form to 
let us know which one/s you 
want. (Available issues are 
described in the order form 
in this issue.) 


fax 


il. No stamp is required. Then just sit back and await the arrival of the 
latest copy of Rock in your letter-box every April, July, October and January. Alternatively, you 
the form to us on (03) 9826 3787, or telephone us on (03) 9826 8483, with your credit-card details. 
Already a subscriber? Naturally, you can extend your existing subscription and benefit from this offer. 
Alternatively, you can take advantage of this offer by giving a gift subscription to a friend. 

Offer expires 12 March 19< 


¥ 

¥ 

¥ 


¥ 

¥ 


• 3 years (12 issues) $80.40 save $15 (Overseas $91.20 surface mail) 

• 2 years (8 issues) $55.60 save $8.00 (Overseas $62.80 surface mail) 

• 1 year (4 issues) $28.80 save $3.00 (Overseas $32.40 surface mail) 

This amazing Rock subscription offer doesn't end there. In addition, Rock s 
new subscription rates include the biggest discount off single-copy prices 
we've ever offered. SAVE up to $15. 

...and you are protected against possible cover-price increases during the 
period of your subscription. 

For over 17 years Rock has been acclaimed as Australia's world-class climbing 
magazine. Rock is superbly produced and printed in full colour. 

This fantastic offer is unprecedented and 
unlikely to be repeated, so act now. 

Fill in the order form or card in this issue, enclose your payment (cheque, money order or credit-card 


¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 
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• Paddy Pallin's Bushwalking 
and Camping 

by Ian Brown (Envirobook, 14th edition 
1995, RRP $17.95). 

After Tim Lamble's fine effort in producing 
the 13th edition of Paddy Pallin's classic 
'bible' of bushcraff and ski touring in 1993, 
Ian Brown's 1995 updated edition has added 
to Paddy's original intent and strengthened 
it with a more comprehensive and detailed 
approach in line with the 'changing times'. 
With the increasing presence of equipment 
items such as water filters, global positioning 
system units and the like and a rise in 
participation in rucksack sports, Brown ex¬ 



plains each topic in a straightforward but 
detailed manner. His wealth of experience 
in the outdoors translates well on to paper 
in what appears to be a technically and 
"actually well researched-and, more im- 
aortantly—basic, common-sense approach. 
With an instructional mode in mind, 
:hapters such as rockclimbing are clearly 
^resented and explained, particularly with 
he aid of Michael Hampton's excellent line 
diagrams. One or two typographical errors 
vere noticed and, although no doubt 
ncreasing the cost to publisher and thus to 
eader, I think the inclusion of small colour 
nhotographs would have been effective in 
ifting the 'punch' of some subsections such 
is 'Nature Study' or 'Conservation'. But the 
lumerous black-and-white photos taken in 
'arious environments complement the 
nany aspects discussed of heading out 
>ush to enjoy what we love best: doing it. 

Stephen Curtain 

The Peak Baggers Guide: 

Sunshine Coast 

iy Gary Cobb (Envirobook, 1996, RRP 
18.95). 

Queensland's Sunshine Coast is best 
inown for its sun, surf, sand and Noosa 
deads coffee shops. So it is refreshing to 
ee a guidebook which deals with a 
ompletely different aspect of the area. 

This small pocket guide looks at 30 peaks 
l the region and describes one main route 



Gary Cobb 


of ascent on each mountain. As such it does 
not attempt to be a comprehensive 
climbing guide—each of the main peaks in 
the Glasshouse Mountains has dozens of 
routes. As its name suggests, this is a book 
that will guide you to the summit of each 
mountain—and usually by the easiest route. 

The peaks are arranged in order of 
difficulty from the easiest to the hardest and 
the notes, which are clear and concise, 


the widespread 1939 bushfires and the *»•«* 
trees regrowing after the fires will take *»V 
another 130 years to develop the 
necessary hollows. Added to this threat is •*»*( 
that of the timber industry, which is 
logging the very areas which are most ',%* 
important for the survival of the possum, ***** 
frequently even those areas set aside for its . 
protection. 

This book has a tight focus, only •***« 
concerning itself with the survival of one 
animal rather than with the broader issues ***** 
of biodiversity. But even this focus reveals 
major problems with timber harvesting. It .•*•« 
is interesting that in the various models ***** 
developed by Lindenmayer he has not 
explored the option of total cessation of ***** 
logging in these forests—not an unreas- |»V 
onable choice given the substantial .%*, 
amount of plantation timber now available • *•*» 
and the fact that logging these forests is •*%* 
not economic without the large govern- ***** 
ment subsidies given to the industry. ***** 
Production of the book is outstanding, ’%% 
with attractive design, good colour photos, * “ 
maps, graphs and diagrams. 


include a difficulty rating, time of 
ascent, height of the peak, access and 
a description of the climbing route. A 
black-and-white photograph and a 
very small contour map of each peak 
are included. A larger map shows 
the entire Sunshine Coast with all 
the peaks and roads clearly 
indicated. 

The guide will be of interest to 
those living in the area—who may 
be surprised to find so many 
nearby peaks-and also to those 
holidaying on the Sunshine 
Coast and looking for an 
alternative to their daily surf 
and coffee in Hastings Street! 

Robert Rankin 


• Wildlife & Woodchips 

by David Lindenmayer (University of NSW 
Press, 1996, RRP $34.95). 

Victoria's faunal emblem is the beautiful 
Leadbeaters possum. Thought to be extinct 
until it was rediscovered in 1961, its range 
once extended from south-eastern New 
South Wales to southern Victoria but is now 
confined to the mountain-ash forests of the 
Central Highlands east of Melbourne. It is 
estimated that there are just 4000 
individuals remaining. 

David Lindenmayer is the foremost au¬ 
thority in relation to Leadbeaters possum. 
Leadbeaters possum requires tree hollows 
for its habitat. These tree hollows are not 
generally found in trees less than 190 years 
old. Many of the trees the possum currently 
are decaying after damage caused by 


It is ironic that on the same day this 
book was launched, legislation was 
introduced into the Victorian Parliament 
guaranteeing Amcor's access—well into 
the next century—to the very forests upon 
which the State's faunal emblem depends. 
BW 

VIDEOS 

* Walking the Fine Line 

(Tasmanian Parks & Wildlife Service, 1996, 
RRP $29.95 plus $5.00 postage and 
packaging, from Land Information Bureau, 
134 Macquarie St, Hobart, Tas 7000). 

Anyone who has experienced the 
spectacular beauty of Tasmania's wild- 
















AlpineAire' 

Naturally good food for the outdoor gourmet 


5IBE D 

makes the difference! 

What could be simpler? 

Sigg drink bottle: extruded from one piece of 
aluminium for strength without weight. Guaranteed 
100 per cent leak-proof. Hygienic inner coating will 
not crack or chip, will not absorb tastes and smells 
and resists attack from acidic and alcoholic 
beverages. Available in 600 ml, 1000 ml and 1500 ml 

Sigg fuel bottle: extruded from one piece of r 
aluminium for strength without weight. Guaranteed 
100 per cent leak-proof. Safety red colour with fuel 
bottle label. Special fuel-resistant gasket. Each bottle 
is factory pressure-tested to 6 bar. Compatible with 
the Sigg ‘Fire-Jet’ stove. Available in 300 ml, 600 ml, 

1000 ml and 1500 ml sizes. 

Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies 
Ph: (02) 9438 2266 Fax: (02) 9438 2520 


Since 1975 AlpineAire has 
been producing the finest 
outdoor foods, free of 
preservatives, MSG, artificial 
flavours or colours. As our 
reputation for quality and taste 
has grown, AlpineAire has 
fortified walkers, climbers and 
mountaineers in many of the 
world’s remote places. NEW 
Single Serves now available in 
four varieties. 

AlpineAire Main Courses- 
Single Serves NEW 
Mountain Chilli 
Leonardo da Fettuccini 
Wild Rice Pilaf with Almonds 
Santa Fe Black Beans & Rice 
AlpineAire Main Courses- 
Two Generous Serves 
Mountain Chilli 
Leonardo da Fettuccini 
Spaghetti in Mushroom Sauce 


Pasta Roma 

Cheese Nut Casserole 

Mushroom Pilaf with Vegetables 

Wild Rice Pilaf with Almonds 

Santa Fe Black Beans & Rice 

Shrimp Newburg 

Shrimp Alfredo 

Tuna with Noodles & Cheese 

Vegetable Mix 

Alpine Minestrone 

AlpineAire Breakfast & 
Desserts-Two Generous 
Serves 

Apple Almond Crisp 
Blueberry Honey Granola & Milk 
Apple Blueberry Fruit Cobbler 
Chocolate Cheesecake Crunch 

Available from all good 
outdoor shops. 

Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies 

Ph: (02) 9438 2266 
Fax: (02) 9438 2520 

























BUSHWALKING 

MAPS 

— 

Bushwalking in New South Wales 
this season? Don’t wander off 
aimlessly. Get a map from the 
Land Information Centre and you 
won’t lose your cool in the bush. 


Land Information Centre maps are 
great for any activity; walking, XC 
skiing, canoeing, camping, 
climbing or simply driving. No 
matter what you want to do or 
where you want to go, we’ve got 
you covered. 


Our maps can be obtained from 
many newsagents and bookshops, 
camping outlets, National Parks & 
Wildlife Service, or direct from the 
Land Information Centre. 



| For further information, and your free ‘Catalogue 
| of NSW Maps’, write to Land Information Centre, 
| PO Box 143, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or phone 
I (063) 32 8200, fax (063) 31 8095. Send $2.00 
g for a copy of the CMA Map Reading Guide. 
■ Name_ 



MAPS 


emess will readily agree that preservation is 
of the utmost importance. But storm clouds 
are gathering, this time not from unscru¬ 
pulous developers or power-hungry govern¬ 
ment departments but from us—the people 
who love these areas most. According to 
the statisticians, every year 20 OOO people 
are spending 35 OOO nights in Tasmania's 
wilderness areas. Of the lOOO kilometres of 
walking tracks 200 kilometres are already 
heavily eroded and a further 400 kilo¬ 
metres will be in a similar state within the 
next 20 years. Consider also that a single, 
ill-placed boot may cause damage that can 
take 100 years to repair. Grim thoughts, 
indeed. 

In response to this situation the 
Tasmanian Parks & Wildlife Service has 
developed a comprehensive Walking Track 
Management Strategy in conjunction with 
Forestry Tasmania, the Department of 
Tourism, Sport & Recreation, other land 
management agencies—and with bush- 
walkers themselves. Perhaps the most con¬ 
troversial part on this blueprint is the 
adoption of a permit system. Walking the 
Fine Line provides an entertaining yet 
informative outline of this strategy and 
should be compulsory viewing for any 
walker intent on visiting Tasmania's 
wilderness areas. Appearances by a host 
of well-known outdoors personalities, 
bushwalkers and photographers only 
serve to emphasise the vital import¬ 
ance of the Walking Track Manage¬ 
ment Strategy. 

Glenn Tempest 


Victoria's Thomson Reservoir—many walk¬ 
ers and ski tourers may know this area 
from looking out across the reservoir 
north-eastward from Baw Baw Plateau. 
While the maps, not being topographical. 


• Kakadu National Park 

(Auslig, second edition 1996, RRP $750). 

This attractive, up-to-date map is an 
excellent introduction to Kakadu. It shows 
all the major attractions, many lesser known 
sites and virtually all the existing tracks, 
clearly labelling those that are four-wheel- 
drive only or have restricted access. The 50 
metre contour interval suits the 1:250 000 
scale, giving a good general picture of the 
topography. Although the map does not 
have the detail needed for bushwalking, it 
could be used to plot a general route. My 
one word of warning is that it fails to 
indicate the many major watercourses that 
dry up as the year progresses. 

This is the best single map of the park I 
have seen. It replaces an older edition 
which costs twice as much; good value for 
money. I'd happily recommend it to 
anyone planning a trip of more than a 
couple of days in the park. 

Russell Willis 

• Donnelly Creek-Toombon Adventurer 

• Donnelly Creek-Store Point 

• Beardmore Adventurer 

• Fulton Creek Adventurer 

• Aberfeldy Adventurer 

all by Jeanette and Rudi Paoletti (Paoletti's 
Maps and Videos, 1995, RRP $8.95 each). 

These five maps comprise the 'Ghost 
Town' series covering the hills east of 


may be of interest in terms of local—often 
historical-information such as the sites of 
old mines and towns. The series may be 
more suited for car-based camping, for 
which the additional information provided 
(such as the location of toilets, telephones 
and other trappings of 'civilisation') would 
be useful. Spot heights, too, are indicated. 
While clear and easy to read, the only 
minor detraction—when joining all five 
maps together to cover one large area—is 
the absence of grid references on the 
edges of some sheets; this makes it 
difficult, for example, to follow and locate 
a fire track as it crosses from one map to 
the adjoining one. 

SC 

• Croajingolong National Park 

by SR & PN Brookes (issue four 1996, 
RRP $6.50). 

This updated edition-detailing at a scale 
of 1:70 000 the magnificent coastline of 
Croajingolong National Park, Victoria, to 
part of the Nadgee Nature Reserve in 
southern New South Wales—includes 
current information on water availability, 
camp-sites and tracks; an invaluable and 
reliable reference for when you visit this 
special area. O 

SC 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send 
them to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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- To people buying boots at Ajays, - 

Phill Carter is something of a Prince Charming 


He's always looking for the perfect fit. 

Now, you may be no Cinderella but if you 
prefer bushwalking to ballroom dancing 
you should head out to Ajays Snow 
Country Sports. 

Phill, Robbie and the team can provide 
virtually anyone with bushwalking boots 
that really fit. Our knowlege of leather and 
last is legendary. This, combined with our 
unique skills in fitting customised moulded 
foot-beds adds up to a service you won’t 
get anywhere else in Melbourne. 

The team at Ajays starts off by listening to 
what you have to say. If you've had 
problems with boots before, we like to 
check out your old boots. We will discuss 
with you what sort of walking you intend 
to do and advise you on the best choice of 
boot for the terrain. 

The structure and shape of your feet is 
carefully measured with a sizing gauge, 

(remember them?) and then we hunt 
through our range of no less than 500 pairs 
until we find the perfect boot for you. There's no store in 
Melbourne with a bigger selection. The fit can be further fine - 
tuned by having foot-beds individually moulded to your feet. 



And finally, when you and our staff are 
perfectly happy with your new pair of 
boots, we present you with Ajays' "Boot 
Fit Guarantee" that says Ajays will replace 
your as-new boots or refund the cost if you 
are unhappy with the fit. If they're not as- 
new, a percentage of their price will be 
allowed against the replacement price or 
refund. No one else does that either! 

With service like this you'd naturally expect 
Ajays to stay open longer hours — and we 
do. We're open in summer from 9 am to 
6 pm Monday to Thursday, 9 am to 9 pm 
Friday and 9 am to 2 pm Saturday, and 
even longer hours for skiers in the winter. 

Just now we are clearing out a number of 
discontinued lines so there are some 
unbeatable bargains to be snapped up. And 
we give our "Boot Fit Guarantee" on every 
boot we sell, including remaindered stock. 

So even if you're not exactly Cinderella, come 
into Ajays. We'll sweep you off your feet! 

-am _ 


SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 


115 Canterbury Road, Heathmont, Vic 3135. Phone: (03) 9720 4647. Fax: (03) 9720 2538. 


hy 


Eastern Mountain Centre is your one-stop gear shop 

Zamberlan Wild Country Artiach MSR 

Petzl Boreal Everwarm Cassin 

Tatonka Edelrid Salomon Trangia... 

Merrell Sigg Maxim a ^^ge range 

Scarpa One Planet Fairydown of maps and 

J Rat Therm-a-Rest Thorlo much more... 





Eastern Mountain Centre, 401 Riversdale Road, East Hawthorn, Vic 3123. Phone: 9882 7229. Fax: 9882 9889 



























MAGELLAN 


GPS 2000 

SATELLITE NAVIGATOR 


Highly sensitive built-in 
antenna for satellite 
signal reception 


Continually steers you 
to your destination 
showing distance 
and time to go 



The GPS 2000 is low cost, versatile and ideal for 
a whole range of outdoor adventures, including: 

• Hiking • Ultralight Flying 

• Boating • 4WD Driving 

• Bushwalking • Camping 


Showing 
position and 


For the most advanced name in GPS 

Free phone 1800 644 033 
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Australian 
' - Based 

/«■— Learning 

Experiences 

Professional instruction in: 

□ Rockclimbing 

□ Abseiling 

□ Canoeing 

□ Kayaking 

□ Caving 

□ Canyoning 

□ Bushwalking & navigation 

Courses are designed to meet the 
minimum requirements of the 
NORLD Activity Standards. 

Course dates: 

26 Oct-2 Nov 1996 

Contact us for further information. 
Australian Based Learning Experiences 
254 Boyce Road, Maroubra, NSW 2035 
Phone: (02) 9344 0332 



EXPEDITIONS IO ACONCAGUA, 
VINSON, EVEREST AND MORE 
ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA, 
ROCK CLIMBING AT 
MT ARAPILES 


* 


J. Colts on Vinson 


SUMMITEER '95 


FOR INFO, BOOKINGS AND FREE 
NEWSLETTER, PHONE 
(053) 87 1530, FAX (053) 87 1458 
OR WRITE PO BOX 153,* J* 
NATIMUK, VIC 3409. 

All travel arrangements by WE lie. 1418 
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SUPERIOR WARMTH AND 
COMFORT 

We have over 20 years experience in down-filled sleeping-bag manufacture. Our 
Mountain Series is a blend of our unique designs and features with high-quality fabrics and high-loft 
downs to produce a sophisticated sleeping-bag that you can rely on in harsh environments. 
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VERGLAS 900 WITH OPTIONAL 
DRYLOFT® SHELL 
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PROUDLY AUSTRALIAN MADE 




Gear for places you’d rather be... 


Melbourne 377 Little Bourke Street (03) 9670 3354 • Box Hill 970-972 Whitehorse Road (03) 9899 1900 • Traralgon Lot 9 Princes Highway 
(051) 74 4877 • Hawthorn 654a Glenferrie Road (03) 9818 0188 • Sydney 499 Kent Street (02) 9267 3822 • Katoomba 190 Katoomba Street 
(047) 82 5999 • Miranda 595-597 Kingsway (02) 9542 7077 • Factory Outlet—Parramatta 310 Church Street (02) 9893 7100 • Perth 862 Hay 
Street (09) 322 4774 • Fremantle Shop 3 Queensgate Centre, William Street (09) 335 1431 • Canberra 7 Lonsdale Street, Braddon (06) 247 7488 

• Brisbane 105 Albert Street (07) 3221 6756 • Fortitude Valley 224 Barry Parade (07) 3216 0462 and 148 Wickham Street (07) 3216 1866 

• Adelaide 203 Rundle Street (08) 8232 0690 • Hobart 74 Elizabeth Street (03) 6234 3900 • Web Site http://www.mountaindesign.com.au 
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Destroying the problem 



ecently I was involved in a cave search 
and rescue exercise at Ida Bay. The 
caving area was at the centre of a 
conservation battle which eventually saw 
the closure of the limestone quarry which 
threatened Exit Cave. Exit Cave is now a 
part of the South-west World Heritage site 
and, with federal government funding, the 
Tasmanian National Parks & Wildlife Ser¬ 
vice has done a brilliant job of rehabilitation 
of the quarry. Also in the same area is 
Mystery Creek Cave, scene of the tragic 
flooding in 1990 which resulted in the loss 
of three lives. In an effort to preserve Exit 
Cave, the NPWS has preferred to direct 
caver traffic, both commercial operators 
and inexperienced overseas visitors who 
stay at the Lune River Youth Hostel, into 
Mystery Creek Cave. As a result it has 
spent considerable amounts of money on 
attempting to harden and drain the notori¬ 
ously boggy track to the cave, built a bridge 
across the tiny Mystery Creek, built steps 
down a steep bit of the track to the cave 
antrance and installed a lot of signs in an 
attempt to warn people about the dangers 
of the cave suddenly flooding. 

Talking to a ranger in the area, it seems a 
ot of this effort is expended in an attempt 
:o adhere to the 'cover your arse' principle. 
Hie NPWS seems genuinely concerned 
hat it, as landowner, would be liable for 
legligence in the event of an accident. To 
ne this development seems unnecessary 
ind, without researching the topic too 
horoughly, 1 wonder how many other wild 
a laces are being visually degraded because 
af paranoid land managers or covertly 
ieveloped as tourist attractions by other 
aureaucrats who see the revenue potential 
af making it easier and safer to visit wild 
alaces. 

From my (non-legal) understanding of 
he laws pertaining to negligence, there are 
hree conditions which must be met for a 
:ase to be successful. First, there has to be 
in accident where costs are incurred by the 
r ictim. Secondly, a 'duty of care' has to be 
istablished. Thirdly, negligence has to be 
aroven. The relevant bit of all the legalese is 
hat if an accident was foreseeable and 
teps were not taken to prevent it, 
omeone—in this case the landowner—has 
ieen negligent The accident at Mystery 
Zreek Cave has alerted the NPWS to the 
act that an accident is foreseeable and 


hence it feels the need to do something to 
show that it is not being negligent. Building 
fancy bridges and erecting signs, over which 
other signs have been placed correcting the 
previous printed information, is not neces¬ 
sarily the answer to overcoming foreseeable 
disasters! 

These intrusions into the wilderness are 
ugly and unnecessary. No one has estab¬ 
lished the extent of the NPWS's duty of 
care. In fact, promoting the area and in¬ 
creasing the number of visitors probably 
increases its duty of care and thus a vicious 
circle is created. If its legal advice suggests 
that measures such as these are necessary, 
then I suggest that wilderness lovers-those 
who care about the aesthetic impact of 
signs and such like—should begin writing to 
the Law Reform Commission. People 
should not need to be looked after by Na¬ 
tional Parks services, they should be 
responsible for their own actions, and enter 
at their own risk. They should not be able 
to sue someone if they stuff up, or just 
because it rains a lot and the cave floods. If 
the disaster was foreseeable by authorities, 
it should be foreseeable by wilderness users 
and they should act accordingly and be 
prepared. If they don't we are in for a very 
tame wilderness, cluttered with silly signs 
like 'Don't walk on the grass, you could get 
wet feet, chill out and die a painful death of 
hypothermia'... 

Stephen Bunton 
Mt Stuart, Tas 

• Flowery language 

The latest issue (no 61) is arguably your 
best effort yet—keep up the good work, 1 
enjoy the articles (even the advertisements) 
immensely! They keep me up to date, 
provide ideas and incentive for my own 
outdoors activities. 

A small observation and correction 
relevant to the article entitled 'Stopping to 
Smell the Rowers'. I applaud your effort 
here and evident elsewhere to broaden the 
input and appeal of your magazine to those 
of us who are perhaps a 'bit' older or who 
have young families to consider. Maureen 
Kleeman et alia capture the spirit that 
moves many of us ordinary mortals to 
tackle the wild and not so wild, and to 
appreciate the wonder, and the beauty of 
one's own complex relationship with 
nature. I hope others will follow their lead. 


The small correction entails the use of 
the Latin phrase which should have read 
'carpe Diem'-, although commonly used 
these days to imply an exhortation to 
enjoy the moment, Horace (65-8 BO 
originally wrote it to encourage a friend 
not to be too ambitious and to get back to 
work, since time 'flees'! The way it 
appeared in the article, however, (‘carpe 
deum ') would suggest one should grasp 
one's god. Perhaps the authors will see this 
as no less appropriate for the purposes of 
their article. 

Mark Wade 
Red Hill, ACT 

I particularly enjoyed reading your article 
'Stopping to Smell the Flowers' in Wild no 
61. The article exuded warmth and charac¬ 
ter, illustrating beautifully the spirit of the 
bushwalking experience. These women 
found joy in each others' company, the 
company and tales of those they encoun¬ 
tered on their journey and the beauty of 
their natural surroundings. They did not 
find it necessary to 'bag peaks' or slog up 
'insurmountable' summits! Rather, they 
enjoyed the challenge of self-sustenance 
and independence while not allowing time 
or distance to dictate their movements. 

Reaching the top and beating the clock 
to get there are exciting challenges, but let 
us not forget to admire the beauty of our 
natural surroundings and the company of 
fine friends. 

Andrea Muir 
Coburg, Vic 

• Bonding 

James Brown's article 'Inspired' in Wild no 
60 left us less than inspired! 

While both bom mainlanders we have 
jointly spent many years living in Tasmania, 
and we have a very deep love and respect 
for its wild beauty. The Spires, the 
Denisons and Prince of Wales Range are 
all in a less frequented area, one which 
richly rewards those who wish to lose 
themselves in some alluring country 
without the hordes. 

Like many of our wild places, the area is 
rich not only in natural beauty but in 
historical interest as well. Much of the 
charm of such places lies in knowing their 
history, the patina of characters and events 
overlying their natural history. 
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BEST VALUE, 
RFST nilAI ITY 


The Salewa 
range of goose 
down sleeping-bags has 
gained an enviable reputation 
for premium quality at an 
affordable price. The bags offer many 
features, some of which are not available in 
more expensive brands, including slant wall 
construction and security pockets. 


Manufactured in the world-renowned, silky-soft 'Pertex' nylon- 
taffeta fabric, all Salewa sleeping-bags also include neck muffs, 
tuck stitching, 3D draught tubes and draw-cord hoods. 

The tapered rectangular bags have a 3D foot section to provide more room 
for your feet while the mummy-bags have chevron quilting and contoured hoods. 

Quality goose down 

The essence of these bags is the quality goose down filling. This down has a filling power of 550 cubic inches per ounce 
— the industry standard for premium-quality down. Goose down is widely acknowledged as having performance superioi 
to duck down. You won't get another bag with a comparable quality filling at a better price. 


Model 

Shape 

Features 

Recommended use 

Fill wf 

Total wt 

Rating 

Price 

Alpine 350 

41 ■ 

slant wall, 2 security pockets, 
3D shaped foot section, 
neck muff 

travel, summer walking, 
cycling 

350 gm 

1.1 kg 

2 season 

$249 

Alpine 550 


slant wall, 2 security pockets, 
3D shaped foot section, 
neck muff 

bushwalking (non-alpine), 

550 gm 

1.3 kg 

3 season 

$289 

Alpine 750 

(| 

slant wall, 2 security pockets, 
3D shaped foot section, 
neck muff 

bushwalking, travel, 
camping 

750 gm 

1.5 kg 

3/4 season 

$329 

Alpine 900 

(jpsis 

slant wall, 2 security pockets, 
3D shaped foot section, 
neck muff 

bushwalking, 
cold-weather camping 

900 gm 

1.6 kg 

4 season 

$359 

Ultra 660 

it > 

V-fube baffles, neck muff, 
security pockets, box foot, 

3D draught tube 

bushwalking, 

trekking 

660 gm 

13 kg 

3/4 season 

$319 

Ultra 900 

ti > 

V-tube baffles, neck muff, 

security pockets, 

box foot, 3D draught tube 

ski touring, 

cold-weather bushwalking 

900 gm 

1.6 kg 

4 season. 

$369 


Available from an Intertrek shop near you: 


Queensland 



Adventure Camping Equipment 

Townsville 

(077)75 6116 

Torre Mountain Craft 

Taringa 

(07) 3870 2699 

K2 Base Camp 

Fortitude Valley 

(07) 3854 1340 

New South Wales 



Bushcraft Equipment 

Wollongong 

(042) 296 748 

Eastwood Camping Centre 

Eastwood 

(02) 9858 3833 

Mountain Equipment 

Sydney 

(02) 9264 5888 

Mountain Equipment 

Chatswood 

(02) 9419 6955 

Mountain Equipment 

Hornsby 

(02) 9477 5467 

The Outdoor Experience 

Albury 

(060) 21 5755 

Wilderness Sports 

Jindabyne 

(064) 56 2966 

Australian Capital Territory 



Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports 

Fyshwick 

(06) 280 6033 

Belconnen Camping World 

Belconnen 

(06) 253 2699 


Victoria 


Bogong 

Melbourne 

(03) 9600 0599 

Wilderness Shop 

Box Hill 

(03) 9898 3742 

Outsports 

Caulfield South 

(03) 9523 5727 

Outsports 

Frankston 

(03) 9783 2079 

Tasmania 



Jolly Swagman's Camping World 

Hobart 

(002) 34 3999 

Western Australia 



Wilderness Equipment 

Claremont 

(09) 385 3711 
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CONTROL 



i/lechanical and electronic checks 
lave their limits. Only the extra 
surety of a pair of hands gives the 
naximum in quality and safety. 

Every single metre of Edelrid rope 
3 checked by hand. 

Ve meet our obligations. 
Edelrid-the quality-the rope. 

[edelrid] 


Available from your local 
climbing store. 

Phone for a technical brochure. 
Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies. 

(02) 9438 2266 Fax: (02) 9438 2! 


So it was with great disappointment that 
we read Mr Brown's rather ignorant and 
insensitive speculation about 'someone's 
attempt at farming the wilderness'. Some 
'squatter' indeed! 

If Mr Brown had done some rudimentary 
research he would have learned that the 
ruins which his party found at Gordonvale 
are those of the former homestead of Ernie 
Bond. Having purchased the land, Bond 
established the homestead and a collection 
of other buildings called 'Gordonvale' in the 
Vale of Rasselas in 1934. He successfully 
farmed there for 17 years, with a dairy 
herd, fruit trees and bees. In latter years, he 
observed and recorded the habits of the 
wildlife and collected specimens for the 
Tasmanian Museum. He was a learned 
man, with interests which stretched even to 
having a subscription to Hansard with which 
he followed federal politics... 

Annie Whybourne and John Ulrichsen 
Herston, Qld 

• Power walking? 

Thank you for the safe return of the 
materials relating to my article T3th Time 
Lucky' on Federation Peak which appears 
in Wild no 61. 

May I compliment you and all your staff 
on its presentation and I am very proud to 
have contributed to such a splendid issue of 
such a high-standard publication that goes 
from strength to strength. 

Kevin Doran 
Sandy Bay, Tas 

• If it's knot on, it's knot on 

Just dropping a note about Stephen 
Bunton's Trix in Wild no 60, where he 
describes using a figure-of-eight knot to join 
ropes for canyoning. 

There has been some concern in the 
USA over the use of this knot in this 
fashion. From what I hear, a few people 
have done static pull tests using this set-up 
and have found that a figure-of-eight knot 
will unwind over itself, that is, roll up to the 
tails and eventually come undone. How¬ 
ever, a simple overhand knot won't do this. 
(These tests were not done by a rope com¬ 
pany, but rather by engineer/climber types 
with access to the necessary facilities.) If 
tied loosely, especially in the slick 'dry' 
ropes, there's a greater chance of the knot 
unravelling; it certainly rolls over once eas¬ 
ily enough. 

To the best of my knowledge, the only 
knot approved by the UIAA for joining two 
ropes is the simple overhand knot (in the 
same fashion as Stephen's figure of eight); 1 
assume this might be for the reason 
outlined above. In addition, Mammut and 
Edelweiss both suggest the overhand knot 
for joining two ropes... 

Andrew Slater 
Gordon, NSW 

• Knock-back 

Long overdue, but well-deserved congratu¬ 
lations to you for the positive action you 
have taken regarding advertising for 
Franklin River rafting trips which access the 


river by the Mt McCall Track. It is reassur¬ 
ing to see a leading publication such as 
yours prepared to take a stand on the 
issue. I can certainly appreciate the difficult 
decisions you must face daily in running a 
business when dollars and ethics often 
conflict, especially where wilderness is 
concerned. 

Whilst Wild's credibility remains intact, it 
will be interesting to see whether other 
Australian adventure magazines can demon¬ 
strate a similar strength of character, or 
whether the advertising dollars will be too 
hard to knock back. 

Martin Weir 
Australian Operations 
World Expeditions 
Sydney, NSW 

• Belly-aching 

There is currently a review under way of 
the ten-year-old management plan for 
Victoria's Grampians National Park... 

The field is therefore open for submis¬ 
sions from anyone who wishes to in¬ 
fluence the way in which the Grampians 
National Park is managed over the next 
five or ten years. There is also no doubt 
that a well-written submission at a time like 
this will stand much more chance of being 
effective than a thousand hours of verbal 
'belly-aching' over the camp-fire or in the 
pub. So, if your readers have concerns to 
raise or proposals to make regarding roads, 
walking tracks, rockclimbing, four-wheel 
driving, fire regimes, zonings or a host of 
other matters, could they please put pen to 
paper soon and send the results to the 
Ranger in Charge, Grampians National 
Park, PO Box 18, Halls Gap, Vic 3381. 

As a member of the Grampians National 
Park Advisory Committee, I am looking 
particularly at walking tracks and what is 
needed to develop the potential of the 
Grampians to become a world-class Na¬ 
tional Park in this respect. Quite a lot has 
been done recently to upgrade existing 
tracks and also to make new ones, and I 
am keen to see this process extended in 
the years ahead. We want attractive, logical 
walking routes; not only 'highways' for the 
masses of day visitors but also minor tracks 
for the more enterprising bushwalker... 

People who have ideas on walking tracks 
could send their submissions to me initially 
to help me to develop a coordinated ap¬ 
proach to the matter. I would, of course, 
pass the original submissions on to the 
review body. 

The draft of the new management plan 
is expected to be ready by February 1997. 
It will be available for public comment 
before finalisation by the middle of the 
year. 

David Witham 
Base Camp & Beyond 
Halls Gap, Vic 


Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be 
published in this column. Letters of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be printed. Write to the Editor, Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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BLUE MOUNTAINS 
ROCKSPORTS 


FOR PROFESSIONAL, 
PERSONALISED 
INSTRUCTION 


ABSEILING 

ROCKCLIMBING 

CANYONING 

MTN BIKE TRIPS 

TEAM-BUILDING 

EXPEDITIONS 


SMALL GROUPS A 
SPECIALITY 


BIG DISCOUNTS ON 
OUTDOOR GEAR AND 
CLOTHING 

Ph 1800 066 477 

SHOP I A, ROSS ST, GLENBROOK 


EXtReME 

CLotHInG FOR 

AcTiVE PEoPlE 


SIMPLE, FUNCTIONAL 
CLOTHES... MADE FOR 
^■UNPREDICTABLE 
CONDITIONS. 

Whether 
you're wet or dry, 
you should be warm and 
comfortable - protected 
from the wind, rain, 
and sun. 

We actively test our 
clothing in real-life conditions 
before it makes the grade. 


• Thermal Underwear 

• Moisture Control Products 

• Polartec Fleece Products 

• Power Stretch Products 

• Windstopper Jackets 

• Spray Jackets 
• Quick Dry Shorts 


“Ocm yotd Co to maJ&e. qucUCty fmocUceto 
t/tat coonA. one and 


WHEN YOU'RE LOOKING 
FOR COMFORTABLE, 
STRONG, WARM/COOL CLOTHING, 
CHECK OUT THE EXTREME 
RANGE NEXT TIME 
YOU ARE IN THESE STORES: 
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THE BEATEN 
TRACK. 


You could go outdoors 

with your ordinary map and 
have a pretty good time. 

Or you could get a NATMAP 
and go boldly where no one 
has ever gone before - and 
live to tell the tale. 

With over 2100 map titles 

covering the whole of Australia 
NATMAP topographic maps 
get you off the beaten track. 

Phone AUSLIG on 

1800 800 173 

to locate your 
nearest retail outlet. 

NATMAP BY . 

AUS I 
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Free brochure 


Garmont has listened 

The new Garmont "Down Unci er^collectron is a result o 
the collective experiences of locaTBoofmakers, tanners 
and hikers, combined with the technical expertise 
of the best in Italy. 

There are 6 models, from light hiking to heavy trekking. 
You'll also find new technical features such as ndftw=e 


form last shape? and special performance full 
grain leathers. 

Tried and true Garmont technology such as 
Frameflex, Aquaproof & G.S.A cushioning is 
retained to ensure that you and your boots are in 
great shape at the other end of the trail. 


To find out more about these exciting new boots and your nearest stockist, contact: Garmont in Australia 


Phone 13 1772, Fax 1800 651 772, IA Redbank Rd, Northmead, NSW 2152 


Made under licence in New Zealand 
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The ERGONOMIC 
Design Story 

(Patent Application Number PM8830) 


COMPRESSION 
Cany Ba 


Uniquely designed extra 
strong compression bags 
make for even more 


compact storage and 
is supplied with 
Roman Sleeping 

Bags. 


Roman ‘Ergonomic’ design has more fully than 
ever before matched sleeping bags to human 
requirements. Another world first for ‘ROMAN’. 

The two areas where people feel the 
cold most are their feet and shoulders. 

We have provided a double layer of insulation at the 
shoulders of the hooded bags and for greater comfort have 
further widened the shoulders. 



For greater thermal efficiency at the foot of the bag we have 
added an extra 30% fill. In addition to adding extra 
insulation the bags have been slightly tapered, which leaves 
plenty of space for the legs to move freely while removing 
all excess airspace. 

The drawcord hood too has also been shaped to increase 
both it’s thermal efficiency and comfort. 

The INSIDE Stoiy - 
33% Extra Fibres - 
No extra weight! 


Temperature: 0 ; Size: Generous Adult; Design: Ergonomic; 
Total Weight: 1.20kg : nil: Quallofil® 7 and Thermolite® 



Temperature: -3°; Size: Generous Adult; Design: Ergonomic; 
Total Weight: 1,50kg ±; Fill: Quallofil® 7 and Thermolite® 


The FIBRE Story 

ROMAN has blended various thickness fibres together to 
maximise their most important qualities: Loft and 
Resilience, Weight and Temperature Control, in other 
words, ROMAN has created the recipe for the perfect fill. 
All ROMAN Australian made sleeping bags contain 
Enhanced Insulation Differential Denier Fibre Blends* 
which gives better loft, resilience, insulation and 
compactability. This cannot be obtained by using individual 
denier fibres by themselves. 


















Spirit of Adventure 



S dventure Designs are designers and 
manufacturers. All of the products 
in our range are made of the highest 
quality materials and are designed for years 
of enjoyable, trouble free use. 

Adventure Designs confidently gives a lifetime 
guarantee against materials and workmanship 
faults for all our products. 

For a free colour catalogue of our products and 
your nearest stockist; write, phone or fax to: 
Adventure Designs 
P.0. Box 438, Flemington Vic 3031 
Phone: 03 9372 2555 Fax: 03 9372 2473 


| p | unctional performance with minimum weight is what you get 
L£J with Adventure Design tents. Floors use Waterloo 10,000mm 
water proofing. Fly sheets use Ultra 75, a rip-stop polyester that 
gives superior u.v resistance to conventional nylons. 


Above - Cross-section 
Special grade open cellj 
is used for maxium pet 
and is free of any CFC’. 


S he Adventure Design Earth Mat is a bonded self inflating 
mattress made from the latest materials. 

The outer is made from Stayfast® non slip polyester on both sides 
so you won’t slip on your Earth Mat and it won V slip on a nylon f 
tent floor either. All Earth Mats come supplied with a nylon stuff - 
sack for easy transportation and repair kit. 


S dventure Design Packs. 

The fabrics chosen are 
the best available for the 
purpose; Birkmyre canvas, 
Cordura Plus by Du Pont and 
YKK zips and sliders. 


All Adventure Design packs 
are designed and manufactured 
in Australia. 
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When the track gets tough, 
the tough get into.. 


s 


PORT 

COMFORT 




HIKE - The ultimate insoles for all outdoor activities! 



Reduce the harmful effects of impact stress! 

Impact waves travel up the leg, placing stress upon ankle, knee, hip and spine. 
SPORT COMFORT IMPLUS™ is made from a revolutionary open-cell foam, combining 
shock-absorption and total foot comfort. 

• Light • Durable • Washable • Comfortable 

Performance enhancing insoles! 

♦Available at Paddy Pallin, Kathmandu, Scout Outdoor, Mountain Designs and all good outdoors specialists and leading pharmacies. 

TraHp pnnuirip*- Alan Rail Anpnripc Ptv 11H Ph- Q7fi3 70AA Fav Q7fi3 7770 







Come on one of my 

MT ASPIRING TREKS, 
SKI TOURS, CLIMBS 


REMOTE 

AREAS 

EMERGENCY 

CARE 

PROGRAM 


A First Aid program that 
offers people who work or 
operate in remote areas a 
set of practical skills for 
emergency situations 
The program otter*: 

• experienced instructors with 
remote area knowledge and aduft 
learning qualifications 

• a range of courses from basic to 
advanced levels 

• your venue or ours 

For further information contact 
Occupational Health & Safety Unit 
Hawthorn Institute of Education, 

442 Auburn Road, Hawthorn 3122. 

Ph: (03) 810 3370 Fax: (03) 810 3251. 

i Hawthorn 

j INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 



mn 
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Whether you stay in our self-catering 
backpacker or catered lodge 
accommodation, Tatra Inn is the ideal 
place in which to base your 
Mt Buffalo expeditions. 

And the only climb you'll have to do 
at the end of the day is a short 
one from the floor to your bed! 

C all us today for the whole Tatra Inn 
story, and for our spring prices. 


(057) 55 1988 | 



GEOFF WAYATT, New Zealand’s 
most experienced mountain guide. 
Since 1966. 

• Born in Tasmania/Founding member CCT 

• Winter descent, Claustral Canyon 

(without wet suit) 1967 

• First ski descent, Mt Tutoko, Dec 1994 

(with son, Chris) 

• First ski descent, Mt Cook, Nov 1982 

• Record 41 ascents, Mt Aspiring 
For our brochure, phone, fax or write: 

MOUNTAIN RECREATION 

Professional Mountaineers 
PO Box 204, Wanaka, New Zealand 
Ph/fax 0011 64 3 443 7330 
Expeditions: 

• Three-day Mt Aspiring Treks 

• Four-day Mt Aspiring View Trek/Climb 

• General Mountaineering Expedition 

—eight days 

• Alpine Skills Expedition—eight days 

• Mt Aspiring Guided Climbs and Ski Tours 

• Mt Cook seven-day Ski Tours: 

October-November 
• Mt Cook Guided Climbs 
Private/group trekking, climbing and skiing. 
Avalanche Lodge in spectacular Shovel Flat 

with bunks and hot shower. -- 

Established in 1973 I 


Take the disease out 
of the water with 


Puritabs 



Reduce the threat of gastrointestinal upsets such as diarrhoea 
caused by water-borne disease.. .treat your drinking and cooking 
water with Puritabs, the effervescent water-purification tablet. 

• Designed for water bottles, billycans, etc., 

Puritabs wipes out micro-organisms in water. 

One tablet purifies one litre of water in 10 
minutes or two litres if left for 30 minutes. 


• Virtually tasteless in water, they dissolve 
rapidly. Foods, beverages and concentrates 
prepared with such water are unchanged in 
flavour or appearance. 


• Available in packs of 36 (3 strips of 12 tablets 
in foil) from leading retail pharmacies, 
camping and disposal stores and Scout 
Outdoor Centres. 

For further information please contact: 

DermaTech Laboratories Ply Ltd 

Unit 12, 6 Gladstone Road, Castle Hill, NSW 2154. 
Telephone: (02) 9899 3614 Facsimile: (02) 9680 3274 
Freecall 1800 818 220 . Regi « ttred t™* Mark 
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We don’t settle for 
second best, so 
why should you? 

EK Ekcessories does not compromise 
on quality and consistency. Its range of 
recreational accessories is second to 
none. From the original cap leashes, cat 
straps, key clips, luggage tags, stash 
bags, ski line accessories, watch straps, 
leisure belts and sports lanyards, it will 
fulfil everyone’s expectations. 
Designed to meet a higher standard... 
Ours. 



Imported and 
distributed by 

ASPIRING 
ENTERPRISES 
Tel: (03)9899 0122 
Fax: (03) 9899 0133 



Vic's largest range of 

RECYCLED GEAR 


Seconds Demo Stock Second-hand Discontinued Lines 

Sell all your unwanted adventure gear 



PH (03) 9894 4755 
96 Canterbury Rd Blackburn VIC 3130 



CLIMBING GYM 


130 AUBURN STREET 
WOLLONGONG, NSW 2500 

OPEN 10 am-9 pm weekdays 
9 am-6 pm weekends 

DYNAMIC ROPES! 

$8.00 Adult, $6.00 Under 16, $3.00 Harness hire 

NSW’s largest 
(042) 25 8369 mm 



With Settlers’ 100% Australian 
dried beef mince and burgers you 
can have a real meat meal on your 
plate quicker than you can set 
up camp. Just add water for a 
ready-cooked fresh meat meal in 
minutes. No artificial preservatives, 
flavours or colours, 94% fat free 
and it keeps for up to 18 months. 


A delicious, nutritious addition 
to outdoor cuisine 



NEW ZEALAND 
TREKKING 



Ball Pass Crossing 

NZ’s highest guided trek 

Wilderness Walking Tours 


Alpine Recreation 

P.O. Box 75, Lake Tekapo, N.Z. 

Ph: (03) 680-6736, Fax: (03) 680-6765 


Courses, Activities, Team Building, School & Corporate Groups 


A 

ALPINE 

institute 


ACN 056 764 080 
PO Box 58, Mt Buller, 3723 
Tel: (057) 77 6450 
Fax: (057) 77 6582 
alpine@nexus.edu.au 


Centre for 
Outdoor Education 

Mountain Leadership 
Ski Tour Guides 
AAI Certificate in 
Ski Area Operations 
Certificate in Horticulture 

Telemarking 

Snowshoeing 

Ice-climbing 

Rockclimbing & Abseiling 
Ski Touring 
Mountaineering 


Centre for Sport, Fitness and Health 


Sports Centre, Gym, Swimming-pool, Climbing Tower, 
Village Fitness Track, Squash Courts 
TAFE Accredited Courses... 

Certificate in Fitness Instruction 
Advanced Certificate in Outdoor Ed/Physical Ed 
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WBrniT 

Ultra Lite II 

The same thickness and comfort of 

'he original Ultra LHe; the same 

rugged fabrics and urethane coatings, 
er and 30% less bulk. 
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• Topographic maps 

• Wall maps 

• Globes 

• Guidebooks 

• Marine charts 

• Laminating 

• Compasses 

• Atlases 

259 High St 372 Little Bourke St 

KEW 3101 MELBOURNE 3000 

Tel: (03) 9853 3526 Tel: (03) 9670 4383 
Fax: (03) 9853 4888 Fax: (03) 9670 4383 


BLACK-WATER 



RAFTING 


An adventure definitely out of the ordinary. 

Discover the secret Nullarbor—a place of 
underground rugged peaks, fiords and pristine 
lakes. If you enjoyed white-water rafting, then 
experience the thrill of black-water rafting and 
‘space walking’ the largest underground lakes in 
the Southern hemisphere. Explore some of the most 
awesome caves in Australia, with no 


OSPREY WILDLIFE EXPEDITIONS 
Phone/fax: (08) 388 2552 Ml(l 



We teach sound and competent 
navigation to all users of the 
outdoors—from novices through 
to professionals. Learn to move 
surely in untracked country where 
there are no well-trodden paths or 
signposts. 


It’s an altimeter. 
It’s a barometer. 
It’s a chronometer. 
It’s a thermometer. 
It’s a stopwatch, 

with splits, laps and 20 memories. It measures and 
quantifies rates of climb and descent, when bush¬ 
walking or skiing. It’s a complete weather-station on 
the wrist and if you love the great outdoors it’s for you! 



Avocet VERTECH 

weather-station on the wrist 


$250 


Now only 

with an Australian-based warranty 
and back-up service. 

Designed, engineered and manufactured by Avocet in 
Silicon Valley, USA, it uses state-of-the-art aircraft 
temperature-compensated altimeter technology 
giving five metre accuracy. Other features are: wrist- 
watch size; weight, 46 grams; water-resistant to three 
metres; altitude from -1330 m to +19995 m; daily 
or total metres climbed or skied to 299 995; current, 
maximum and average climbing rate from 0 to 9300 m 
per hour; number of runs skied; current, maximum 
and average rate of vertical metres skied 0 to 2540 
per minute; barometer 977 to 1050 HPa (millibars); 
temperature range -18° to +50°C; time, day, date, 
alarm and count-down timer; stopwatch, splits and 
laps with 20 memories; comes with wrist-watch band 
and separate stretch ski-band. 

Available at all major 
outdoors and ski shops 
or order by mail from 
Macson Trading Company Pty Ltd, 

44 Alexandra Pde, Clifton Hill, Vic 3068. 

Tel (03) 9489 9766 or fax (03) 9481 5368. 


Please forward.Avocet VERTECH 

@ $250, plus $10 p/p by certified mail. 

My primary use is for 
bushwalking HU skiing Q (tick one). 
Cheque/money order enclosed or charge credit 
card: (MasterCard/Bankcard/Visa) 




Signature. 

Expiry date ... 



the journey 
of your life! 

Outward Bound, the world leader in 
outdoor action-based adventures, 
are conducting a range of exciting 
programs for those who want to 
escape their daily routines and 
come on an amazing self discovery 
and wilderness experience. 

Cascade through tropical rainforests 
of North Queensland, ski across 
untracked snow in the magnificent 
Kosciusko ranges, leam to sail a tall 
ship in Sydney's beautiful Broken Bay 
or challenge yourself on one of our 
many land and river expeditions. 

We will provide the food, qualified 
instruction and equipment - all you 
need to bring are your clothes and 
personal items and arrange 
transport to the pick-up points. 

-»§ 


YES! I am interested in the following 
courses, please send me an 
information pack. 

Adventure Camps (12-16 years) □ 
Challenge Courses (17-30 years) □ 
Adult Courses (30 + years) □ 

Corporate Team Building □ 












































Contact us for your local One Planet r 


The Mocha technical jacket for 
total freedom of body (and mind) 

For when you are serious about staying warm, 
dry and comfortable on your next adventure. 

One planet 

for the Ultimate in Lightweight-Comfort 

and free Buyers Guide on freephone 008 020 570 


CLIMBING ONLY Pro Shop 

• Open 7 days for emergency gear purchases 

• All AID CLIMBING gear in stock 

• Snow & Ice gear during winter months 

• Competitive prices 

• All climbing-related gear from 

HACKYS to PORTALEDGES 

• Frequent Climber" points with every purchase 


Pty L 


CLIMBING GYM 

• Still Australia's highest & largest gym 

1 Air-conditioned during summer months 

• EntrePrises and AME Panel Walls 
1 20 metres vertical height 

Weekly mute changes 

FREE SNAKES every evening (after 9pm) 

"Frequent Climber Points" 

- earn points with each visit or purchast 

- accrue points towards free entry. 

HOURS 

12 noon - 10 pm weekdays 
10 am - 8 pm Saturdays 
10 am - 6 pm Sundays 

Bookings are available outside these times. 
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GOING, GOING, GONE 

A significant increase in the sales of Wild back issues has meant that some recent issues may sell out 
soon. And once they're gone, that's it. Because of the prohibitive cost involved, we won't be reprinting 
them. They'll be as rare as the thylacine. 

This is your chance to head off extinction at the pass. It may be your last. So be quick. The Wild Order 
Form bound into this issue has details of those Wild back issues that are still available... 
at least for now. mm 
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Brasher boots are designed to fit your feet, be comfortable and lightweight. The replaceable 
sole is designed to give maximum grip, the midsole contains millions of tiny air bubbles 
to cushion your feet. Removable footbeds add further cushioning and help keep yi 
feet warmer in winter and cooler in summer. The rubber rand protects you and 
your boot from rocks and water. The Hillmaster Classic (for men) and the 
Lady Classic have an impermeable membrane to make them waterproof 
to the bottom of the collar. 

The Hillmaster GTX, and Lady GTX feature Gore-Tex® 

Top Dry breathable yet waterproof membrane. 


Bring Happiness To Your Feet! 


Available From 


sjSKrjr- z: 


Bring Happiness To Your Feet! 




05831 54,14 


Guardian+Plus“ WalkAbout 

PURIFIER MICROFILTER 


Shit Happens; 


Keep it out of 
your water with 


• Removes protozoa (including Cryptosporidium and 
Giardia), bacteria and viruses. 

•4:1 lever action means less effort 
for more water. 

• World-wide protection. ,- , fY 

• Includes bottle adaptor. 

• Highest safety rating 

for total ■K 

microbiological 
control (US EPA 
certified). 

• Versatile. sS ! 

ViralGuard™ 

can be ^.25^ 

removed to 

reduce weight when viruses are not a concern. 

» 3-year guarantee. 

Ring 1800 634 853 
for your FREE colour brochure. 


• Removes protozoa (including Cryptosporidium and 
Giardia), bacteria. 

• Includes bottle 
adaptor. 

• Super compact and 
lighter than a glass of 

• Inexpensive, super 

polycarbonate. (\wi| 

• Add a ViralGuard™ 

and it becomes a purifier. 

• 3-year guarantee. 


SweHWaler 













Designed specifically for women s 
fits! This waisted,ttiighlength jack 
allows women maximum comfort' 
suitable sizing at the shoulders, w 
and hips. Made from water repelk 
Polartec* 200. 


Copperhead 

r mountaineering by 
Detto perform in the 
ureLjnder-arm zips 
riancTCIbow overlay 
t abr|ton, zip away 


Desisned for 
Tim Macarthey-Snap* 
world’s extremes. F$atu 
for ventilation. Shpuldert 
to protect against 
. Polartec® Micro 100 H 
pockets» enable a 
Made from Polite^ 
Polart<$® 300jjBi-Pol 


h plenty of 


JOO^galsam) and' 
[series (<3ranite).y 
cfel also available, 
arsome stores). 




N£w for '96. The/functional, comfortable and stylish range of 
Stiowgum fleece-garments. Australian made from genuine Polartec 6 
fleece and the/^ery best components available. So keep your back 
fashionably cbveredr^fieck out the entire range at your nearest 
Snowgum store tfow! 


Comfortable, casual pullover. Made 
from double sided Polartec® 100 


The popular Sparso is a *no frills” 
option for the person who is after a 
jacket that will perform for years and 
never go out of style. Made from 
recycled Polartec® 300. 










